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Does Your Handwriting Spell Success? 


O what extent is our pen-personality an index of mental 

equipment and the capacity for achievement? William 
Leslie French, the chirographic expert, says he can tell by 
one’s handwriting whether the writer is, or will be, successful, 
and in a fascinating article in Leslie’s Weekly for May 27th, 
he explains his methods by an analysis of handwriting specimens 
gathered from both successful and unsuccessful men and women. 


This is only one of a galaxy of notable features in this issue of 
Leslie’s. For instance, China is in the throes of a formidable 
civil war. In an illuminating article Guy Morrison Walker, 
noted authority on the Far East, tells what the conflict is about 
and what its objects are. 


Now that the aquatic season is under way, Edwin A. Goewey’s 
article on the remarkable feminine advancement in swimming 
is unusually timely. 


Le Roy Jeffers, F.R.G.S., reveals some interesting new facts 
about the amazing onyx cavern that has been discovered in 
Kentucky and which rivals the famous Mammoth Cave. 


Then there is another interesting installment of Theodore 
Waters’ series, “‘Brokers and Breakers,’’ exposing the pitfalls 
dug for the unwary by the bucket shop swindlers. 


Also, there are Leslie’s ever-popular regular features—the Radio 
Department, the Investment Bureau and the Motor Depart- 
ment, and terse, forceful editorials by Samuel Hopkins Adams. 
And a page of chuckles, too—‘As We Were Saying,” by 
Arthur H. Folwell, with Nature Studies by W. E. Hill. And 
last, but not least, plenty of corking pictures of people and 
events at home and abroad. 


If you don’t get Leslie’s every week you are missing things 
worth while in the way of entertaining and informative reading. 
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CLASS HONORS 
‘T’ HE Smith twins flunk in Latin, 
They've failed in Greek for years; 
But although they’re last 
They're not outclassed 
For they lead the school in cheers. 
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Drawn by HAMILTON WILLIAMS 


“When we go to Boston next week, dear, what d’y’ say we go by boat?” 
“No, George, it’s no use; they don’t go outside the three-mile limit. 
particular now who they let land in this country!” 


Social Super-signals at Sea 


The Log of a Landlubber With Some “Safety First’ Suggestions 


yachting that appeals to me so 

much as the tone, the swank; all 
the little observances of dressing ship, 
dressing for dinner, the salutes, the 
interchanging of innumerable signifi- 
cant signals by the code flags, those 
bits of bright bunting, whose mysteri- 
ous messages withhold their 
secrets from swabs. 

These signals include the blue 
peter, joyful indication that we 
are outward bound; the “owner 
aboard” signal; the snowy nap- 
kin sent aloft to signify we 
dine; or that most familiar 
pennant of all—the church flag, 
too well known to need descrip- 
tion, which tells to the marines 
that owner and guests are at 
their prayers. 

Now, my good friend, Bur- 
fort Benton Bannister, is 
wealthy beyond the dreams of 
avarice; and his chief pleasure, 
and also mine, for I am his 
constant, appreciative guest, is 
his steam yacht, Aspasia. But, 
alas, Mrs. Burfort Benton Ban- 
nister is jealous both of her 
husband and of his yacht. Mrs. 
Bannister hates the beautiful 


if IS not the mere luxury of steam 


for Yachtsmen All 

By Roy L. McCarpe.i 
Aspasia. The “Aphasia” she calls it, 
because, she says, his yacht makes 


Bannister forget his wife, his home, 
and all the dictates of decency. But 
she says this because she is jealous, 
and in punishment for her jealousy she 
is compelled to refrain from boarding 
the Aspasia, because mal-de-mer in its 








A One-man-top. 


And, besides, they’re so dreadfully 


most violent forms is her portion if 
she comes aboard. 

I blush for Bannister’s sake to say . 
it, but Mrs. Bannister has issued an 
ultimatum to the effect that since she 
cannot, other women may not go 
aboard the Aspasia, and Bannister may 
sail with bachelor parties, but nothing 
more, even of regatta weeks. 
Mrs. Bannister has actually at- 
tempted to place private de- 
tectives aboard the Aspasia in 
the capacity of sailors and 
stewards. Only the famous 
Bannister test for spies foiled 
her. 

When there is a change in the 
personnel, Bannister casually 
asks the applicant to give him 
a light for his cigar, proffering 
for the purpose an old-fash- 
ioned, hard-headed match. If 
the would-be sailor strikes the 
match on the palm of his hand, 
he is accepted. Only the brine- 
pickled, calloused paw of a 
simon-pure salt can stand the 
test. Even as the feet of a 
detective are large, his hands 
are soft. 

Thus Mrs. Bannister’s spies 
are obliged to watch from afar, 


























with binoculars. To date they have This signal is a 





























observed nothing suspicious. Mrs. wner’s friends, on other yacht 
Bannister can tax her husband with or the club 8 postage to come to the 
nothing worse than being ger Bang ee 
too familiar with his crew. ’ Quuete Wits, & heard Tee 
She is the last woman in Aa — fessinine hands with thumb 
the world to find fault, she yf art Ze a > down in a blue field 
says, and does not thank 7 a AE Ae aa This signal may be used in cor 
busybodies who carry tales AF CP h. LL Ee junc tion wan other cod A gs; for 
to her, but she has heard a wr } ne —— en - <a 0. 1 and <, as describe 
repeatedly that when he ; a ; ' a ge a 2 oe a 
has “that set of rumhounds sat 17; \ SS signifies that dancing on deck 
aboard” they have been it : } | tt under way or in prospect, and 
seen dancing to the music ) | j ~ 2 that there is plenty of hoocl 
of the yacht’s phonograph ( | aboard, ar d also the conger 
with the common sailors | "a ie 2 aon a a Pang 
In uniform, actually. P bottle of Haig & Haie at center 
Bannister replies only by i] @: two large golden hairpins either 
a pained silence; and it would be treach- i ) side. 
erous of me to more than hint of the F (6) Male Help Wanted.—TI 
half dozen extra sailor suits, small size supplementary signal consists of 
two clasped red hands on a whit 


and very natty, which are kept for 
emergencies in the Aspasia’s lockers. 

It was this, however, which started me 
‘uinking seriously about the deficiencies 
of the present signals. The secret of 
the lockers was almost surprised by Mrs. 
Bannister one dread day last summer, 
when she came out unexpectedly in the 
club launch. There was barely time to 
smuggle the extra sailor suits and their 
contents down into the stokehole as the 
launch came alongside. Then Bannister 
hoisted the blue peter, and Mrs. Ban- 
nister retreated ashore. 

All the while, one of Bannister’s best 
friends had been endeavoring to warn 
us of the approaching peril from the 
club’s signal mast. But there was not 
a single pennant that signified “Hostile 
wife in the offing.” 

I have remedied that. Here are the 
suggestions for specific danger signals, 
appeals, and other now urgently needed 


field, and may be displayed or ' 
particularly pleasurable occasion 
and the starboard main spreader 
with code flag No. 5, and any or 
all of Numbers 7, 8 and 9 that 
follow. 

7) Bridge Signal When thi 
is shown, it indicates the owner 
is playing bridge, and is not to 
be disturbed. When displayed 
with code flag No. 6, it indicate 
the owner desires another hand at 
bridge. When answered, the 
code flag is dipped as many times 
as there are extra hands desired 
The flag consists of the ace of 
spades on a red background 

(3) Po er Signal 4 red 
and a blue disk in a white 
field 

(9) Crap Signal Tt 
signal is displayed alone if 
owner and guests are a 
African golf and desire no 
interlopers. Shown with No 
6, it indicates all comers may 
join it. 








code flags, which should fill a long-felt The design is. of course pair 
want: { of dice, in white and black, or 
= ‘ N green 1! eld. 

(1) Danger Signal.—This pennant signi- f, (10) Ladies Welcome The 
fies that a specific hostile stealthily ap- 7 \ “Ladies Welcome, Preferably Ur 
proaches. Generally it indicates the on- chaperoned!” signal is a phot 
oming of bores or jealous wives, so that v/ ——~4 graph of obsolete design, wit! 
anchors may be weighed at once and, with horn: red on a white field 
ill steam up, the owner may signal “Full p , — This signal, when supplemented 
Speed Ahead”! “Wasn't that a dear little play? ——_~—«ss«sby General Joy Signal (No. 5 

The design is a black-bordered square, “Yes, five-fifty a seat!” “ will indicate .congenial male es 
white flag with a black hand in the field corts will not be de trop 

(2) Calamity Signal The “We Are . ° 
Sunk” signal, denoting extreme mental, played reversed and at half mast on the The sole suggester and inventor of the 
physical, or financial distress, indicates to port main spreader = above signals respectfully submits them 
ill sympathetic fellow-yachtsmen that the 3) Signal of Acute Distress.—This sig- to all yacht owners and yachtsmen for 


at ‘ wi ‘hele ‘ » the al concerns the ship’s stores ly, anc “7: . . 
boat has or will be libeled and also tl nal rr —_ tores only, and the sailing season of 1922, in considera- 


owner thereof; or that the sheriff, or pes- when decoded simply reads “For Heaven's ° : oe “ i 
tiferously Puritanical persons are aboard, Sake, Bring Some Hooch! We Are All tion and in appreciation of the happiness 
and all joy has been piped down Out”! he has had aboard of the yachts of his 

This flag will consist of the conventional The design consists of a black bottle up- friends, and especially Burfort Benton 


r,” dis side down on a blue field Bannister’s ever-delightful Aspasia. 





skull and crossbones or “Jolly 
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Drawn by A. B. WALKER. 





BEING TOWED 
Mabel’s pony became balky and refused to move, but— 





Delton 
VALEN Tin 


“What's the idea of the get-up, Benny?” 
“They're putting on the ‘Burning of Rome.’ 


of the fire department.” 


A Lull in Life 
By A. Walter Utting 


VV ONDER what is wrong with me: 
Eyes are drowsy as can be, 

"Way back in my head they ache— 

I can scarcely keep awake; 

Blood is sluggish, cannot think, 

Don’t care much for food or drink; 

Don't incline to read or write, 

And the thoughts that come aren't 

bright. 


Have an itch to sit and dream 

All alone by some small stream, 
With no troubles in the land 

Save a fish-rod in my hand; 

Think I hear the skeeters strummin’: 
Spring is comin’! Spring is comin’! 
Lazy . .. and the songbirds chatter: 
Got Spring Fever, that’s the matter! 


NOTHING SECRET 


The Dentist—There, now! No one 
on earth can tell that those are arti- 
ficial teeth. 

The Patient—My dearest chum can 
tell. And she will. 





I guess I'm one 






, 
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WOMAN'S WORK IS NEVER 
DONE 
“Onct it wuz the master’s poker 
parties fur cleaning up of cigarette 


ashes. But now, sure, an’ it iz the 
missus’s bridge parties.” 
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GREN, Paris. 


THE FEMININE RETORT 


Lorette—I'm engaged to a man only 
half my age. 

Lorraine—And why not? He cer- 
tainly is old enough to have married 
long ago. 





The Beginners’ Shakespeare 
By Jennie Betts Hartswick 


O BREW or not to brew; that is 

the question! 

Double, double, toil and trouble— 

Corks will fly when bottles bubble. 

For this receipt, much thanks. 

How far that little bottle throws its 
streams! 

Who steals my brew steals trash. 

*Tis true ‘tis bitter, and bitter ‘tis, 
tis true! 

There’s an affinity escapes by blends, 
brew them howe’er I will. 

*Tis a combination devoutly to be 
feared. 

Better to brew the ales we have than 
buy of others that we know not of. 

Alone I did it! 


A JOKER 
“That four-power treaty is a won- 
der; every day we find something new 
in it.” 
“Well, I hope that when the visitors 
get home they find a prohibition plank 
in it.” 











A Quaint Little Game 
By P. L. Atkinson 


HERE is a quaint little game for 

children. It may be played by 
five or more. Get a nice, long, ma- 
hogany table and litter it with papers, 
pens, ink and pencils so that each child 
has a sheet of paper and a pen or 


pencil. Then let the first little boy 
name the most useless thing in the 
world. Suppose he says “battle- 
ships.” Then each child writes down 


many battleships as 
he can think of. If each child repre- 
sents the name of a country like 
France, or Spain, or Italy, they begin 
crossing out the names of the ships 
on each other’s sheets of paper, much 
to the merriment of the little players. 
The winner is the one who has the 
most battleships on his sheet after the 
game is over. It is called Disarma- 
ment Conference. 


the names of as 


Evelyn 
By Edmund J. Kiefer 


THERE'S powder on her bit of nose, 
And paint to make each cheek a 
rose; 

Her skirts a lively length disclose 
Of grace and girlish charm; 

She dances to the maddest jazz 

At every happy chance she has; 

Her vamping ways shock some, but as 
For me, I see no harm— 

For I have noted in her eyes 

The smiling light of love arise 

All youthful, sweet, unworldly-wise 
And pure as pure can be; 

And she’s the same at heart, I know, 

As shielded girls were years ago; 

Let others frown on her, but, oh, 
Expect no frowns from me! 





Drawn by A. B. WALKER. 


Dad—Lend me your lipstick, Molly. 


“If this ice 
lasts until we 
reach New 
York, our for- 
tune will be 
made.” 


THE WATER WAGON 


“Remember how we used to sing, 


‘Wait for the Wagon’?” 
“Yes, it overtook us at last. 


-~ eS event 


I’m going to my alumni dinner 


to-night and want to tantalize the boys by touching up my nose a bit. 
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HE WAS THROUGH 
“I miss your neighbor across the way 
at the piano this evening. He plays 
with such finish.” 
“Yes, he’s finished; the installment 
man took his piano this morning.” 


A FAMILIAR SIGNAL 
The Liner’s Skipper—Stir yourself, 
you loafer! There’s a heavy fog com- 
ing up and plenty of work to do. 
The Green Deckhand—It’s quittin’ 
time. I just now heard the whistle 
blow. 


HIS OPINION 
“Eben, they haven't sent you this 
month’s number of that magazine that 
you subscribed to.” 
“Maybe they’re sore, Nancy. You 
know I ain’t half read the last one 
yet.” 


A BIGGER SAVING 
“Can a man deduct his alimony from 
his income tax?” 
“I dunno. He ought to. But I’d 
rather deduct my tax from my ali- 
mony.” 


A SUPPRESSED DETAIL 
The Grandsire—Did I ever tell you 
about me fightin’ the battle of Bull 
Run? 
The Grandson—lI've listened to all 
of your bull, but you never told me 
about your run. 








TOLD AT THE NINETEENTH HOLE 


AN EXERCISE IN FRENCH 


RS. WILSON had a French maid 

who spoke Parisian French. Mrs. 
Wilson managed to use what French 
she knew on Marie. 

“Marie,” she said one day upon ex- 
cusing herself from the library and 
leaving her guest to browse among 
the books, “ne Jaissez pas le feu sortis” 
(don't let the fire go out). 

Whereupon Marie duly locked the 
library door from the outside, and the 
guest found himself imprisoned for two 
hours. 

When Mrs. Wilson went to the 
library later in the afternoon and found 
Mr. Thomas locked in, she demanded 
an explanation from Marie. 

In the happy manner of one who had 
done her duty to the fullest extent, 
Marie replied: “Maisoni, madame m’a 
dit, ‘ne laissez pas le fou sortis!’” 
(But madame told me, ‘Don’t let the 
fool go out!’”’) 


HIS MOST AWKWARD 
MOMENT 


When a well-known Baptist minister 
was asked to tell what was 
the most awkward as well 
as the most amusing experi- 
ence he ever had at a time 
when solemnity should ob- 
tain, he said: 

“One Sunday afternoon I 
was to have an immersion 
in the river on the outskirts 
of town. A great crowd 
had assembled. There were 
two candidates for baptism. 
One was an extraordinarily 
tall woman, coming almost 
up to my own six-feet-three 
in height. The other was a 
little runt of a man hardly 
five feet tall. 

“When it came time for 
the ceremony I took the 
towering lady by the arm, 
intending to immerse her 
first, and told the little man 
to follow us. The lady and 
I had gone into the water 
until it was about up to our 
waists, when I heard very 
improper tittering among 
the spectators. Looking 
back to discover the cause 
of this untimely levity, I 
beheld the little candidate 
for baptism coming along— 
swimming!” 


Yanan ACY yeu 


AN UNSOLICITED ORDER 


A group of men were sitting about 
the writing table of a small town 
hotel. One was preparing his ex- 
pense account, and another, noticing 
the amounts, expressed surprise. 

“It’s this way,” explained the sales- 
man. “My business is largely socia- 
ble— keeping our customers. enter- 
tained—and consequently I have to 
carry an expensive supply of liquor 
with me,” he concluded with a wink. 

There immediately arose a man un- 
steady of feet, and approaching the 
speaker, said: “Frien’, don’t know what 
you sell, and don’t care. But you 
can take my order right now.” 


LOST SOMEWHERE 
A gorgeously attired darkey paused 
beside the ditch and watched a former 
co-laborer perspiring freely as he 
threw up the dirt. “Dat’s de way Ah 


got mah start,” he remarked cheer- 
fully to the worker. 

“Maybe 'tis,” replied the other, 
without raising his eyes, “but what 
did yo’ do wid it, niggah?” 





WAITING ON TIME 


Jim, the shop’s boy, was told to 
wind and set the clock, which was 
running down and also twenty minutes 
slow. Jim mounted a chair, and after 
winding the clock stood with his back 
to the wall. 

The boss, noting that Jim stood 
apparently contented, asked: “What 
are you doing, Jim?” 

“Did yo’ tell me to win’ de clock?” 

“I did; but why stand there so long?” 

“I'm waitin’ fo’ her to ketch up,” 
the boy replied. 


THE BOGUS FLOORWALKER 


It was August. The day was hot. 
Richard Wright, the editor of House 
and Garden, awaited his wife by ap- 
pointment in the entrance of Lord & 
Taylor’s. Dick removed his hat and, as 
he waited, held it behind his back. 
Presently a little lady hurried in: 

“Hosiery?” said she to Dick. 

“Search me!” said Dick petulantly. 

“Impertinent!” said the lady, and 
hurried off. 

Another followed. She wanted Dick 
to tell her where she might 
find hairpins. Dick didn’t 
know, of course, but now 
understanding that he was 
being taken for a floor- 
walker, thought it would be 
rather funny to send them 
all up to the fourth floor in 
the rear of the building. 

In this manner he con- 
sumed a pleasant half hour, 
and chuckled to himself as, 
in his mind’s eye, he saw a 
constantly growing crowd 
of women vituperating the 
floorwalker who had so 
fooled them. 

It suddenly dawned upon 
Dick, however, that his 
wife had told him to meet 
her that morning at the 
linen counter. 

“Jove!” said Dick to him- 
self, and summoning an at- 
tendant he asked to be di- 
rected to the linen counter. 

“Fourth floor, rear of the 
building,” said the attend- 
ant, but Dick figured he'd 
rather take his wife’s cen- 
sure for not meeting her 
than to face that mob of in- 
furiated women at the rear 
of the fourth floor. 














awn by T. S. Tousey. 
“Well, boys—here’s a go!” 


A Defective’s Protest 
By Strickland Gillilan 


ELLOW-MORONS, let us get to- 
gether. I came near saying, “Let 
us reason together,” but that is too 
much to ask of any of the eighty-eight 
per cent. to which, according to an 
Atlantic Monthly scientist, we belong. 
Let us come as near reasoning as pos- 
sible and try to devise some plan by 
which things may be improved. 
Means should be brought about that 
would lower our percentage and raise 
that of the superior class. Some of 
us, even, may hope yet to be rated 
above that eighty-eight per cent. dead 
line and enlarge the twelve per cent. 
that now comprises the intelligentsia. 
The first thing we should advocate 
(write to your Congressman about this, 
using the blank you may find anywhere 
you can—I never saw one anywhere) is 
the passage of a law doing away with 
“Look out for the Locomotive” 
and all such other danger signs at 


places where any person with any . 


intelligence whatever would have 
sense enough to know such things 
were to be looked out for. By 
placing these loud and raucous 
placards at places where anybody 
with enough eyes to read a sign, 
and with intelligence enough to 
read at all, would know there is 
a railroad track, the necessity 
for the exercise of our intelli- 
gence has been removed. Intel- 
ligence cannot live and grow 
without exercise any more than 
can any other faculty or organ. 

Also, we should earnestly plead 
for a law abolishing crossing gates, 
“wet paint,” elevator gates and doors, 
handrailings on bridges, stop and go 
signs at street intersections, third-rail 
signs, “school, go slow” warnings, 
trafic cops, “hospital zone, quiet” 
warnings, “stop, look, listen” admoni- 
tions, crossing watchmen, parking 
officials at public gatherings, church 
and theater ushers, policemen to take 
charge of the line of customers at 
ticket windows, hat-removing requests 
at theaters, “spitting prohibited” signs, 
railroad warnings to passengers not to 
stick their fool heads and arms out 
of the windows or stand on platforms 
while train is in motion—all this 
safety first drool ought to be stopped. 
These are all devices for taking care 


of feeble-minded people 
totally incapable of 
looking out for thern- 
selves under the simplest 
circumstances. These 
signs encourage feeble- 
mindedness and discour- 
age the development of 
that degree of common 
sense that we call “ani- 
mal instinct” in what we 
have mistakenly called 
the lower animals. 

Our forefathers had 
fairly good sense, and 
their immediate descend- 
ants became men and 
women of some initiative 
and—in some instances— 
genius and distinction. Did these 
forefathers, as they fared across the 
wilderness in covered wagons or along 
waterways in flat boats, see “Look out! 
Indians Just Ahead” blazoned on the 
three trunks? Did they see “Look 
Out for Rapids” flashed before them 
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as the river began to grow swifter? 
No, they didn't, and they should have 
resented any such thing as an insult 
to their intelligence. Naturally they 
had more sense than have their de- 
scendants who have grown so accus- 
tomed to the sign, “Dangerous Curve 
Ahead,” that they depend upon these 
things rather than upon any gumption 
of their own to slow them down and 
prevent their colliding with other cars 
or dumping themselves from the high- 
way into uncomfortable abysses. 

We should frame a letter something 
like this and send it to our Congress- 
man or Senator: 

Dear Sir—Will you kindly vote 
favorably on House Bill No. Steenty- 
steen, presented by Representative 
Whoozis of Oklatexas, providing for 
the abolishment of all signs and warn- 
ings tending to encourage, cultivate 
and proteet idiocy in the human race? 
By doing this you will help decimate 
the ranks of us morons and recruit 
the slender and insufficient army of 


our superiors. , 
Signed, 
A. D. Fective. 



















Mother (after a long discourse)—Remember, Betty, what I have said; 
don’t interrupt, but keep quiet, when older people are talking. 





Betty 


If you can keep quiet now, mother, I'll say my prayers. 
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Following the Leader 


By GeEorGE JEAN NATHAN 


F A Broadway manager happens to 
score a success with a play in 
which Ladislaus Zinck makes a 
million dollars by inventing a non-re- 
fillable fountain pen, and achieves fame 
and the hand of the beauteous Gaby 
Hosenloch by bequeathing his fortune 
to the Society for the Perpetuation of 
the Name of Millard H. Fillmore, a 
half dozen other managers are certain 
to rush promptly to the fore with 
plays in which Waldo Piiffel makes a 
million dollars by inventing a non-skid 
dill pickle and achieves fame and the 
hand of the beauteous Renée Tomaten- 
salat by bequeathing his fortune to the 
Society for the Perpetuation of the 
Name of Thomas A. Hendricks. The 
moment the Messrs. Wagenhals and 
Kemper began making money on “The 
Bat,” three-fourths of the other man- 
agers proceeded to commission the 
Authors’ League of America to dash 
off plays in which the murder, artfully 
concealed for two and one-half acts, 
is finally revealed to have been com- 
mitted either by the detective himself 
or by Peterson, the apparently inno- 
cent butler, who is actually none other 
than the evil Swami in disguise. The 
Authors’ League is still hard at it as 
I write: and, as a result, when one 
goes to the theater these days, the odds 
are twenty to one that the stage will 
reveal a corpse shortly after the cur- 
tain goes up, and that along about 
eleven o'clock it will be disclosed that 
the dirty work was done neither by 
Takamini, the Japanese valet, or by 
Emil J. Rossini, the lawyer, both of 
whom have been under heavy suspi- 
cion because of their shifty manner 
when the stage is deserted for a mo- 
ment, but by the actor who is intro- 
duced for a few minutes in Act I, and 
who is kept in his dressing-room by 
the playwright for the rest of the 
evening, so that the jakes out front 
may be properly surprised and flabber- 
gasted when the dénouement comes. 
Among the mystery plays that have 
been trotted out in the last few weeks 
—four or five more are due any day 
now—are “The Charlatan,” by Leonard 
Praskins and Ernest Pascal, Authors’ 
League of America, Local No. 6; “The 
Night Call,” by Adeline Hendricks, 
Authors’ League of America, Local 
No. 43; and “The Shadow,” by Eden 
Phillpotts, Authors’ League of America, 
English Branch, Local No. 10. The 
last-named exhibit is not, strictly 
speaking, a mystery play, if by mystery 


play we mean the kind of dingus in 
which abound detectives, occult tele- 
phone calls, safes hidden in the ice- 
box, and thunderstorm obligatos. But 
a murder, together with suspicion fall- 
ing upon the wrong actor, brings it 
into the general catalog. “The Char- 
latan” and “The Night Call,” on the 
other hand, are mystery plays pure 
and simple. One can literally see 
them sneaking up behind the Messrs. 
Wagenhals and Kemper and trying to 
pick the latter’s pockets. They are, 
in the effort, so intensely and inde- 
fatigably mysterious that they turn 
turtle and burlesque themselves before 
they are half over. This is especially 
true of “The Night Call,” which, in 
its attempt to tangle up the audience, 
gets so tangled up itself that by half 
past nine it resembles Houdini after 
the shipping clerks from Macy's have 
got through with him. “The Charla- 
tan” is considerably more sagacious in 
its deceptions. But, one and all, these 
pieces mysterioso are pretty much cut 
and dried affairs. For one like “The 
Bat,” which is an extremely ingenious 
and well-maneuvered specimen, we get 
a half dozen in which a commonplace 
dime novel plot is embellished with 
punk sticks, Bendel gowns, and a few 
expensive lamps, and unloaded upon 
the public for the price of a Joseph 
Conrad novel. 

Phillpotts is a writer who has never 
failed to fail to capture my interest. 
Time and again—chiefly on steamers 
and in remote hotels—I have bravely 
tackled his books only to be brought 
up with a sharp bang of ennui at Chap- 
ter II. Once—it was during the rainy 
season in Algiers—I managed to get 
part way into one of his Chapters III, 
but never farther. In the case of the 
play to which I have referred, I got 
as far as twenty minutes to ten, but 
thereafter the great open spaces 
claimed me. I suppose that there are 
duller writers than Phillpotts—surely, 
Hall Caine is no electric vigor belt— 
but it has not been my fortune to en- 
counter them. 

To return to the question of mystery 
plays. The average mystery play fails 
to mystify for the same reason that 
the average hotel house-detective fails 
to detect. One can tell it a mile off. 
There isn’t one hotel house-detective 
in a hundred who doesn’t wear a blue 
serge suit, black shoes and a black 
derby hat, and who doesn’t spend most 
of his time leaning against the Western 
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Union telegraph desk in the corner of 
the lobby. The moment a crook enters 
a New York hotel, he makes a bee line 
for the Western Union stand, takes a 
good long look at the house-detective 
so that he may know him during his 
stay at the hotel, and then goes up- 
stairs to steal the diamonds. It is 
much the same with the mystery plays. 
The moment the curtain goes up, all 
the persons in the audience who don't 
live in Brooklyn pick out the actor in 
the cast who gets the smallest salary, 
and then—secure in the knowledge that 
it was he who killed the man—peace- 
fully devote themselves for the re- 
mainder of the evening to reading 
Beaunash, figuring out the French in 
the Djer-Kiss advertisement and look- 
ing at the girl in the C.-B. corset ad. 

The mystery current in the Astor 
Theater consists in trying to figure out 
the popular theory that Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Coburn are artists. For some 
reason that has always peculiarly 
eluded me, Mr. and Mrs. Coburn are 
regarded as very artistic producers, 
with David Belasco and even John 
Cort hardly to be mentioned in the 
same breath. So far as I can make 
out, all that these two good souls have 
ever done in the theater is to have 
made a second-hand production of Wil- 
liam Harris, Jr.’s, “Yellow Jacket,” 
put on “The Better “Ole,” and an- 
nounced for production eight or ten 
plays that they have never produced. 
What they have produced, they have 
produced carelessly, cheaply, clumsily, 
and without a suspicion of imagina- 
tion, taste or beauty. Their present 
production of Ossip Dymow’s “Bronx 
Express” is on a par with their ante- 
cedent achievements. In the matter 
of staging, acting and general mount- 
ing, it is on a level with a Union Hill 
stock company exhibition. 

The play itself is a jumble of cracked 
Glass and creaky Gates: a chaotic com- 
bination of Yiddish family drama and 
libretto fantasy that never succeeds in 
coming off. Dymow has imagination 
of a sort, but its flight is less in the 
direction of the empyrean blue than in 
the direction of the blue cheesecloth 
borders of the show shop. It is the- 
atrical without being dramatic. What 
the play was like in the original I do 
not know. But the English version, 
filtered through the hands of Owen 
Davis, the direction of the Coburns 
and a company of eminently mediocre 
actors, reveals little worth while. 











The all - colored 
musical knockout, 
which has been turning 
them away for nearly 
a year, and is still 

ing strong. 

































“And you tell me I 
haven't enough brains 
to have a decent head- 
ache! Well, gentle- 
men, as I stand here 
and gaze into each and 
every one of your eyes, 
I want to say that I 
may be a dark horse, 
but I ain't going to 
stand him being no 
black mayor. Think 
I'm going to let him 
be mayor and me be 
the common people?” 
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“It was so dark you had to 
light the second match to see 
if the first one was lit, and 
it's that way every night in 
Sixty-third street.” 


“You won't be through stealing until you die. This cash register 
is getting to be a regular thoroughfare Now, when I come back, I 
want to find some of the store here—and, by the way, the telephone’ 
company said betore you tried to call up to call around.’ 
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best 


THE WINNER 

OMELY, white-haired Mrs. King 

entered the car, and sat down be- 
side querulous old Mr. Mason. 

The grouchy old fellow glared at her 
for an instant; then, leaning toward an 
acquaintance in the seat ahead, mut- 
tered: 

“Never can ride downtown any 
more without some old woman sitting 
down beside me.” 

“Oh, well, foxy grandpa,” humor- 
ously retorted Mrs. King, “you don’t 
look so young! Anyway, this was not 
my choice of seats, as I’d much prefer 
sitting beside a younger man.” 

As the old man left the car, a spark 
of gallantry as well as a sense of 
humor, seemed to come to life. 

Turning to his hitherto unwelcome 
companion, he lifted his hat, smiled 
faintly, and murmured: 

“Grandma, you win.” 


HE WON 

Casey was before the judge again 
on the same old charge—intoxication. 
“What is your excuse this time?” 
asked the judge. 

“It was a bet, sor.” 

“A bet?” 

“Yis,” answered Casey. “I bet 


Reagen I cud aither drink a pint of 
whisky or let it alone, just as I 
pleased. He bet I cudn't.” 


“And you lost?” said the judge. 
“No, I won. I 


decided I'd drink 











The Last Straw. 


All others at regular rates. 
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SILLY ASSES 


Blacksmith blacking in preparation for 
his day’s smithing. 





First Prize 
A STOIC 


It was in the little but over- 
crowded classroom of an East side 
New York public school. The 
teacher looked out upon a group 
of eager faces as she put the ques- 
tion: 

“And now, children, can any of 
you tell me what is a stoic?” 

Only one hand went up. 

“Does only Abie Glutz know 
what a stoic is?” 

Silence. 

“Well, Abie, tell your classmates 
what is a stoic?” 

“Please, teacher,” said Abie tri- 
umphantly. “A stoic is a boid 
what bring it th’ babies.” 
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Second Prize 


WITH AND WITHOUT 


Two sons of Ham were watching 
an aviator doing stunts. He looped 
the loop, did the nose-dive, and was 
really proficient in his performances. 

Looking up and shaking his head, 
Lige remarked: “Dat man is sho’ doin’ 
dan’gus doins’. I'd rutheh it wus him 
‘an me. An’ I'll tell yo’ what, nig- 
ger, I sho’ would hate to be up dar 
wif him, wouldn’t yo’, Mose?” 

“I sho’ would, Lige; but let me tell 
yo’ som’pn else, blackman, I ceh’tenly 
wouldn't want to be up dah widout 
him.” 


FAIR ENOUGH 


Two darkies in South Carolina were 
dickering on the sale of a mule. 

“How much’'ll you take fo’ 
mule, brother?” inquired the first. 

“Ah’ll sell you dat mule so cheap 
dat you'll feel lahk a hoss thief!” 


dat 


WHAT IT WAS 


The Easterner on a San Francisco 
Bay ferryboat pointed to a blotch on 
the water in the distance as it rose and 
fell with the tide. 

“What's that?” he inquired. 

The regular commuter followed the 
direction of his finger. “Hawaiian un- 
derwear,” he replied. 

The Easterner turned a puzzled gaze 
on him, so the commuter explained: 
“Seaweed.” 
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The Kick. 











Wit and Wisdom of Children 


“GLADLY” THE CROSS-EYED 
BEAR 
A five-year-old girl was given 


a teddy-bear with eyes sewed on so 
crookedly that the bear looked cross- 
eyed. The next Sunday, when she 
came home from Sunday School, she 
was heard to call her bear “Gladly.” 

“What a queer name! Where did 
you ever get it?” she was asked. 

“Why, morning Sunday 
School we sang, ‘Gladly a Cross I'd 
Bear.’” 


this in 


HER SUPPOSITION 


Mary seemed much disappointed in 
the new baby, although her mother had 
explained that the hair and teeth would 
soon grow. 

“Aren't you pleased with your dear 
little sister?” she asked. 

“Oh, I s’pose she'll do when she is 
finished.” 





Miss Hippo—Wasn't I lucky to meet 
you, my dear Mister Monk, on the way 
home from my shopping-trip? 


HABIT 
Among the new class which came to 
the second-grade teacher, a young, 
timid girl, was one Tommy, who for 
naughty deeds had been many times 
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| we HAVE WITH UJ, TO-DAY, Od VYALD, THE 


| OFFICE-BOY, WHO SENT AWAY FOR THE 
joo OF BRAIN ” 
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| HIJ SALARY WAS DOUBLED 





AFTER READING THE TABLE OF CONTENTS, 
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spanked by his first-grade _ teacher. 
“Send him to me any time when you 
want him spanked,” suggested the 
latter; “I can manage him.” 

One morning, about a week after 
this conversation, Tommy appeared at 
the first-grade teacher's door. She 
dropped her work, seized him by the 
arm, dragged him to the dressing- 
room, turned him over her knee and 
did her duty. 

When she had finished she said: 
“Well, Tommy, what have you to say?” 

“Please miss, my teacher wants the 
scissors.” 


REASON FOR REPETITION 


Johnny and Willie went to a play 
When the climax was reached the 
hero approached the villainess, who 
was very large, and cried: “Woman, 
woman, what have you done?” 

Then Johnny whispered: “Why did 
he say ‘woman’ twice?” 

And Willie answered: 
big she is!” 


“Look how 








AFTER SUPPER, IN HIS SPARE TIME ONLY. 
HE READ A COUPLE OF PAGES 
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AFTER READING THE SECOND VOLUME, HE 
(OAS MADE ASSISTANT MANAGER: °°: 


1 HAVENT THE 
HEART To Do iT 
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BUT HE DIDNT FINISH THE COURSE BECAUSE| 
HE HATED TO OUST THE GENERAL SUPER- 
INTENDENT | 





CULTURE BY COUPON 








The Studious Ofice Boy—A study in restraint. 
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Can't Live It Down 


By Watt Mason 


ILLUSTRATION BY Henry J. Peck 
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“McClung, he was a grouchy gent, who couldn't see a jest—and to the village cops he went and asked for my arrest.” 


PON a distant, golden day, when 

I was fresh and young, I swiped 

a bale of prairie hay from Eben 
J. McClung. I know not why I pulled 
this trick, unless it was, my son, be- 
cause my blood was strong and quick 
and I was fond of fun. Oh, I had 
change to blow away, six bits or maybe 
more, and was equipped to buy my hay 
at any doodad store. 

McClung, he was a grouchy gent, 
who couldn't see a jest, and to the vil- 
lage cops he went, and asked for my 
arrest. So I was pinched and in a cell 
I spent a musty day; the judge then 
jawed me for a spell, and sent me on 
my way. I thought, “In seven weeks 
or nine, the people will forget that 
awful bonehead play of mine, that fills 
me with regret.” But seven years 
went on their way, and everywhere I 
went I'd hear some reference to hay 
from some sarcastic gent. 

And so I left my native town, with 
many a heartsick moan, to conquer for- 
tune and renown where I was all un- 
known. I fell in love with Beulah Busk, 
a damsel fair to see, and often in the 
quiet dusk I held her on my knee; and 
thus we planned a future great, too 


sumptuous to tell; and she thought me 
a noble skate, and loved me wildly well. 
One night her father called me in to 
see him in his den; he viewed me with 
a sickly grin, and chewed a fountain 
pen. 

“T hate to spoil the dream of youth,” 
observed the parent stern; “I'd like to 
see you spliced, in truth, and let the 
home fires burn. But I received this 
note to-day, which made my spirit 
quail; it says you lifted some one’s hay, 
and served a term in jail. Now kindly 
answer yes or no—long spiels would 
be a bore—and if it’s true you'll have 
to go and come back here no more.” 

My heart was broken then and there, 
I wallowed in my woe, and in one night 
my raven hair turned green, as all men 
know. 

I was a teller in the bank; it seemed 
that I would rise; upon high places, to 
be frank, long since I'd set my eyes. 
The president would sometimes say, 
“Young man, you're going strong; the 
prizes yet will come your way, and 
that, perhaps, ere long. I’ve watched 
you with a parent’s eye, I’ve marked 
your useful curves; and in this bank 
the earnest guy will get what he de- 
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serves.” But when promotion seemed 
at hand, the banker, grim and drear, 
remarked, “Young man, I just have 
scanned reports on your career. And 
I regret, alackaday, what such a story 
means; you stole your town’s supply 
of hay, while widows cried for greens. 
While children lifted up their wails, 
and wildly tore their hair, you gathered 
up the precious bales and bore them 
to your lair. The man who'd flourish 
in a bank must lead a moral life, must 
stand above the file and rank, and be as 
Czsar’s wife. And so you'll have to 
go your way, I'll shoo you from our 
door; go, saturate yourself with hay, 
but steal it never more.” 

And when I ran for county clerk, and 
thought I'd win the race, that bale of 
hay got in its work and soaked mé in 
the face. I make new friends and they 
seem glad to know a man like me, and 
for a fortnight in the grad we meet 
with passing glee. And then I note 
them look away, they will not meet my 
eyes; they’ve heard about that bale of 
hay, and all their fervor flies. And 
so I say to gentles all, of high or low 
degree, “Don’t pull a boner, great or 
small, or you'll be jinxed like me.” 








Once in a Lifetime 


By ELizABETH BASKERVILLE 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES BASKERVILLE 


and, breathless crowd, our heroine realized 
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without further consideration, that her dream had come true, though 4 L ahhh 
Stella May executed a neat back- perhaps not quite the way she had 1 | San | 
flip and waved to the upturned faces planned it. If she had only worn . 


in the street below her. 

Now, Stella had grown up in a trav- 
eling circus under the careful training 
of her clown father and baretack 
mother, who had taught her their 
stunts, and told her that some day a 
wonderful opportunity was sure to 
come her way. That was in the good 
old days before the movies had usurped 
the place of the thrilling circus tents. 
The rosy dream had faded somewhat 
in the long hours when luxurious 
ladies solicited her opinion across the 
notion counter to the merits of 
various hairpins to suit each individ- 
ual phrenology. 

At last, however, the chance had 
come. How remote such a thing was 
from the thoughts of the poor little 
girl as she stepped lightly from the 
train to the elevated platform at Forty- 
second street and Sixth avenue. 

It was a Saturday noon, and the first 


as 


hint of spring was evident at every pointed motor in which he had watched 
turn. Flower venders proved irre- the feat, and shouldered his way 
sistible to staid New Yorkers who through the crowd to the base of the 


prided themselves on never buying on 
the street. The crowds surged on in 
the sunshine, unconsciously marching 
like an army in time to the mechanical 
tune of a hurdy-gurdy. And then it 
happened. .. . 


A false step, and Stella May hung the silver screen thrill millions of 
suspended by the fragile bustle effect hearts all over the world. Try re-ar- 
on her best dress hung out over ranging the letters of her girlhood 


the city’s busiest street, as if ready to 


fly. 
Ah! This was one « 

that ages one! 
Looking down 


f those moments 


on the expectant, 
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those precious spangled panties that 
used to be her mother’s! This and 
many similar thoughts flashed rapidly 
through her mind as she gingerly ex- 
tricated her frock and swung herself 
from the splintered, protruding plank 
that had saved her to a lower beam 
of the elevated structure. 

Still the mob paused, traffic became 
congested, then stopped completely, 
intent upon the small girlish figure 
that balanced and went through a series 
of tricks with all the ease of the born 
trapeze artist. With a final swing and 
gracious kissing of hands, the perform- 
ance came to an end. Storms of ap- 
plause greeted the finale, and many 
people waited about to catch any 
samples that might be sprinkled down, 
for surely this must be an advertise- 
ment! 

But one there was who knew, and 
he stepped from the handsomely ap- 


iron support where Stella May was 
descending. Some one whispered: 
“Gee, there goes B. W. Sniffsit, the 
big movie producer!” 
This, dear reader, is the story of 
Allets Yam, whose perilous pursuits on 


name and see if you can guess how 
she made up such a lovely stage name. 
This will prove an interesting game 
for the whole family to play some 
evening. 
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Looking down on the expectant, breathless crowd, our heroine realized that her dream had come true. 
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As Bertram Hartman sees “The Man from Home” at the Rivoli Theater. 


“The Terrible Meek” : 


E HOPE Charles Rann Ken- 
WY reas will excuse us for bor- 

rowing his title. We knew 
when we came away from Wallace 
Reid's new picture, “Crossing the Con- 
tinent,” that we would either have to 
annex Mr. Kennedy’s property or quote 
at some length from the Beatitudes, 
and space and convenience dictated our 
choice. 

“Crossing the Continent” is one of 
those pictures which shows a small, 
cheap and derided motor car leaving 
wrecks of Rolls-Royces and whatnot 
in the gullies of defeat in a cross-con- 
tinent race for a great reward. 

For the first ten minutes of the pic- 
ture we were excessively annoyed, be- 
cause we thought that Henry Ford, 
unsatisfied with The Dearborn Inde- 
pendent and Muscle Shoals, had gone 
out and bought himself a propaganda 
picture to tout the Michigan marvel 
for even greater sales. 

But soon we realized that we had 
been caught in an attitude of cheap 
sophistication. Although the Ford 
was thinly disguised in the picture as 
the “Dent,” and though the final result 
of its unfolding would surely be to 
the profit of Detroit’s leading citizen, 
we saw soon enough that Henry would 
never need to buy its place in the 
sun. 

The profits which might follow upon 
its presentation were incidental. The 
men who made “Crossing the Conti- 
nent” were dealing not in dollars and 
cents, but in the better stuff of emo- 
tional satisfaction. When the “Dent” 
won the cross-continental race, it not 
only went the straight, warming way 
to the cockles of the million hearts 
of a million Ford owners, it spoke a 
word in passing to all those hordes 
who buy the “next best” cars. The 
only persons to whom the picture 
offered no consolation at all were the 
owners of famous great racers, and 
those are too few and select to enter 
the calculations of movie producers. 


By Hreywoop Broun 


‘(HE growth of the “Dent” in 
American life, as well as its in- 
creasing importance as a national 
symbol, has been actually one of the 
most natural and inevitable phenomena. 
We can remember dimly back to a 
time when Henry Ford used to buy 
large spaces for advertising, and filled 
them with black sky and the name of 
his car pricked out in stars. 

Gradually the constellation lost its 
strangeness. We saw it so often it 
became as familiar as the Big Dipper 
and Orion’s Belt. Then, at some point, 
now buried in our remembrance, Ford 
ceased to advertise his car, and the 
job was taken over for him by the 
Ford owners. 

Probably nobody can say for certain 
just what was in Henry’s head in the 
beginning. Such strange rubbish has 
come out of it since,such an agglomerate 
mess of good and bad, that it would 
take the fiery courage of a _ true 
prophet to say whether Ford had digged 
a divine pit for his neighbors or had 
merely fallen into it. But whether by 
design or accident, Henry Ford and his 
little cheap car met a great national 
need. We were a huge people, a few 
of us absurdly rich, but more of us 
absurdly poor, and therefore predis- 
posed against our chosen. The motor 
car plunged into the midst of us, and 
became at once a class sign manual. 
Transportation by means of it set a 
man off from his fellows. That ever- 
lasting struggle to have a gonfalon all 
to himself, which has beset the soul of 
man since he first knew he had a soul, 
could abide for awhile in the rest of 
owning a special little machine obey- 
ing no will but his own. Henry Ford 
put a rugged fist into this peaceful 
picture by making the first cheap car, 
so that mere ownership of a car no 
longer meant riches. But it was a 
long time before the Ford came into 
its true estate. The men who owned 
Fords owned a “cheap car.” There 
was no getting away from it. Jokes 
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too numerous and too dull to mention 
spread like a fire through the country. 

There wasn’t anything to a Ford but 
transportation — prestige remainec 
where it had originated, with the 
wealthy and the six cylinders. 

But, with or without the connivance of 
Henry, humanity began weaving its fairy 
tales. Not for nothing had we heard 
of David and Goliath, Jack the Gian‘ 
Killer, and the Sermon on the Mour 

Out of nowhere, which is to say, o1 
of the intensive wishes of the mult. 
tude deeply hidden—there began the 
Legend of the Ford. It could not lay 
claims to dash and brilliance. The 
poorest eye could see that it was 
spindly and unbeautiful. Stream lines, 
in its connection, meant only the cus- 
tomers at the gate. Pretensions to 
obvious virtues were out of the ques- 
tion, so that no Ford owner could make 
them and keep his face straight. 


UT who that ever heard a story or 

read a book or went to a melo- 
drama could doubt for long what was 
about to happen? Right. The Ford 
emerged as “The Old Reliable”’— 
car that passed them all on the hills, 
the container of the simple, robust vir 
tues which money could not buy. The 
Ford became the spokesman of the 
plodder, the ungifted who could win 
by steady effort, accessible to any man. 
Who need fear the gods while a Ford 
would chug up a hill and give his dust 
to the panting Packards? 

No single shadow of evidence to all 
these things is left out of the Wallace 
Reid picture. In fact, “Crossing th- 
Continent” reiterates its evidence so 
often that all those who can take a 
hint are likely to be worn out by the 
end of the evening. But then—we do 
not own a Ford. 

The time is probably coming when 
we will wish that we did. The picture 
was abundantly convincing of that. 
But until we do, we cannot prolong in- 

(Continued on page 26) 














“ actress, in a film version 
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Lady Diana Manners, 
the English society 


of “The Glorious Ad- 
venture.” 


Photograph by 
MAURICE GOLDBERG 


Do you wonder it takes the 
month’s rent to get in “The 
Music Box”? This is Helen 
Newcomb, one of the high 
notes. 














York the shake, and has just com- 
pleted “The Rose of the Sea” out 


“Back Pay,” 
vehicle called “The Shadow.” 
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“Oh, what luck, 
Walton! I’ve 
found a four- 


leaf clover.’’ 


Drawn by Orson Lowen 
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“The last long march of the boys in blue is done.” 


EDITORIAL 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


MEMORIAL DAY 


UT in Kansas City the other day a veteran of the 

Civil War of the sixties, the war which Colonel 

Roosevelt always called The Great War, issued a 
call for a meeting of the veterans of the army of Appo- 
mattox. The call was well advertised. The region within 
200 miles of Kansas City was once the home of nearly a 
million veterans of the Civil War. But only one man 
responded. The disappointed veteran had hoped for ten! 
A decade ago he would have mustered in a hundred, and 
twenty-five years ago perhaps a thousand. But the last 
long march of the boys in blue is done; only the stragglers 
are bringing up the rear. It seems but yesterday when 
we all were writing editorials calling attention to the 
danger of the ever-mounting pension roll. To-day it is 
disappearing. The “Old Boys” are taking their widows 
with them and their children have grown up. By this 
sign of their passing, more clearly than by any other 
token, we may know that an era in our national life is 
closed. Memorial day remains a national holiday. But 
it will be long before the Legion men are old enough to 
care much about the Day consecrated to the elder dead. 
Death comes so rarely to those in their twenties that it 
seems unreal. Possibly in ten years Memorial Day will 
have a renewed consecration. To-day in a thousand 
American country towns the celebration will be mostly in 
the headlines of the newspapers, and in the white cards 
on the bank doors. The only reality of the day will be 
a little group of time-battered old men climbing into the 
auto bus at G. A. R. hall to go out to the cemetery, and 
there to wander about footlessly reading the names on old 
tombstones. And so comes change “lest one good custom 


should corrupt the world!” 


EDUCATION IN WHAT? 


66 DUCATION,” declares our good friend Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park, in addressing the International Con- 
vention of the League of Women Voters the other 

day, “is the reliance of our democracy.” 

Sure, Mike, and amen to these lofty sentiments! But 
education in what? Education as a palladium of our 
liberties should be sent into the shop for general repairs. 
Education is not doing the job. Millions of children are 
being scrubbed back of the ears every morning and sent 
away to school that they may save the Republic, only to 
rush to the ballot box a few years later and vote for Hylan 
and Thompson and Tom Watson and Jim Reed, and the 
Republican party and the Democratic party and nothing 
in particular. They all have grand educations, these 
millions of voters. They can spell a little, write a fairly 
legible hand, and bound the Ukraine and toss around 
logarithms and make angel food cake and quarter-sawed 
oak music racks and chatter about the Shakespeare folio 
—but what in Heaven’s name do the fool kids know— 
really? Which one of them knows how to define a grafter? 
Who can tell in plain one-word language why it is wrong 
to take the interest on public funds, if the law does not 
specifically declare the appropriation of the interest a 
crime? What graduate from our common schools knows 
a social act from an anti-social act? What child ever 
learned at school any fundamental definition of patriotism 
outside of flag waving and creed memorizing or baiting 
the foreigners, or being a “100 per cent. American”? 

The trouble with education as a panacea for the ills 
of democracy is that it is all outside of the needs of 
democracy. We spend billions to teach children nothing 
about right or wrong in our public morals, and jam their 
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poor heads full of perfectly useless facts and theories about 
things that are as unrelated to the safety of the Republic 
as the moon dogs. Until our people get tired of groaning 
under taxes that bring them only a perpetuation of bad 
government under changing parties the school as a reliance 
n the conservation of democracy will be a huge and tragic 
joke. 


ALSO “THE FLESH AND THE DEVIL” 


HE preachers are after the New York World, because 

| the World opposes prohibition. The New York 
World is one of the freest of the large American 

newspapers, and expresses the courageous, intelligent 
views of an organization of wise, free, high-visioned men. 
No financial group has a slimy tenacle around it; no in- 
herited prejudices hamper it. It is bound by no yester- 
days, and is afraid of no possible to-morrow. The men 
who control the World honestly believe that Prohibition 
is a social, political and economical mistake. They are 
kicking against the pricks. What harm are they doing? 

The New York World has the same right to complain 
about the iniquities of the Eighteenth Amendment that 
the Bull Moosers ten years ago had to rail against the 
interpretation of the Fourteenth Amendment, and that 
the Socialists have to-day to bewail the phases of the 
Constitution which fasten capitalism upon the country. 
Nothing is settled in this world but change and rising 
taxes. 

The preachers should let up in their fight on the World 
and go after “the flesh and the devil.”” Having said these 
things of the New York World we drop a silent tear 
over a headline in that palladium of our liberties where 
we read “Rev. Holman Pays a Fine.” Why carry malice 
for the clergy to the point of impaling a preacher on a 
solecism! 


GOVERNMENT BY CONFERENCE 


IRST VERSAILLES—a failure. And it failed be- 
cause it tried to do too much. Then came Washing- 
ton, and it succeeded because it tried, if anything, 
too little. Then Cannes, and it was a dog fall; and then 
Genoa, and it set the conference habit. We now know 
that we “cannot take it or let it alone.” The world is 
conference addict! And from now on for a decade we 
must have international government on 


THE SPHINX 


HROUGH all this bonus wrangle President Harding 
[has played the part of Uncle Remus’s Tar Baby. 

“Brer Rabbit he lay low; Tar Baby, he say nothin’.” 
Up would come Mr. Mondell or Mr. Fordney, or Mr. 
Gillett, speaker of the house, and down would go the port- 
cullis of the Presidential candor. Language would be 
exchanged, it is true; but mostly dry chips and whetsomes. 

President Harding, coming after the insistence of 
Wilson, and the gorgeous frankness of Roosevelt, seems to 
play a queer and sphinx-like part in the White House. It 
is twenty years now since we have seen a President hold 
Congress as a co-ordinate branch of the Government; for 
even Taft had to take the congressional leaders into his 
confidence in self-defense against the people with whom 
he was quarreling during his entire administration. But 
here and now we have the Presidential office functioning 
as an independent branch of the Government—quite like 
the Supreme Court or Congress. 

And the President who has yanked us back to the Con- 
stitution is not a lawyer, but an editor—in fact, the editor 
who runs the best newspaper in all Marion County, Ohio! 
Whatever his wisdom or unwisdom in relation to the bonus 
legislation, his attitude as President of the United States 
in relation to the bonus squabble has been dignified—and 
different. This is not to say that he has been wiser than 
those who would have chosen the other course in his stead; 
but it is a change, and, as such, rather refreshing. 


THE SPREAD OF KNOWLEDGE 


O sooner do our schoolboys and girls get to install- 
N ing radio sets than science announces that the lowly 

tumble bug uses radio for communication, and the 
evanescent lightning bug uses a radio set for household 
illumination. In a few more years the mosquito will be 
using a drilling rig for his typhoid injections, and the 
rattlesnake will put in a self-winding coil. All animate 
creatures are soaking their hides full of the new knowledge 
—all except Father. He, poor devil, still buys oil stock, 
runs for office, grumbles about the bills and wonders why 
the rising generation has no sense about the value of a 
dollar. Father learns nothing, and forgets nothing. He 
and Adam start from the same taw, and get no further as 
the generations pass. 








the planet largely by conference. | 





The written constitution of the world 
which was attemped by Wilson and the 
British pacifists at Versailles must be laid 
aside. But the spirit of that constitu- 
tion, the invisible League of Nations, is 
now ruling civilization. We are parts 
of a world state. It is a state builded 
upon conference. Ambassadors, ministers | 
plenipotentiary, and the whole school of | 

| 
| 
| 





limber-knee liars that we call diplomats, 
must give way in the conduct of foreign 
affairs to the direct representatives of the 
peoples sitting around a table discussing 
many things, trading, compromising, grab- 
bing and giving as time and circumstances 
dictate. It is the parliament of the 
world. ; 

The great World War did make the 
world safe for democracy; but it will be 
decades, perhaps centuries, before we 
shall know the vast changes that must 
come before the hopes of the race in 
that great conflict will be realized. In 
the meantime, we have delegated un- | 
dreamed of powers to mere interna- | 
tional committees clothed with nothing | 
but “the power to act.” The sover- 











eignty that once belonged to kings, | { 
and later to the people, now has : 
gone to conference. The destiny of | 


mankind is in the hands of this chang- 
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ing and irresponsible “committee of Drawn by CHARLES BASKERVILLE. 


the whole.” 


The orchestra conductor carves. 
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Let Joy Be Unrefined 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


thing who got invited to a prom. 

at a New England college, un- 
named by the author of “Dancers in 
the Dark” (who is Dorothy Speare, 
and Doran is her publisher). Joy had 
gone up to bed, with her two assigned 
roommates, and was amazed to find 
them preparing to slip out again past 
the chaperons, and make a night of it. 
Jerry and Sally, they were. 

“There’s just one thing,” Sally re- 
marked, apropos of the young col- 
legians who were waiting outside with 
a motor; “are they too stewed for us 
to go with them, or are they only 
edged? I'd like to know before we 
start. I haven't any desire to drive 
over a hundred miles with a couple of 
boiled owls. Remember that time at 
Yale, Jerry—” 

Jerry did, and said her back teeth 
were loose yet. “But this time,” she 
added, “they’re taking along a fresh- 
man who's been kept sober for the 
occasion, so you're safe.” 

Sally and Jerry were safe, but the 
reader who has reached this point (it 
is on page eleven) may well ask 
whether the freshman was. However, 
we soon forget him, because in their 
absence little Joy, the dear child, got 
hold of their lipsticks and rouge, and 
learned to fix herself up, so that the 
next day she threw the leading foot- 
ball player of the college for a fifteen- 
yard loss, and he tried to kiss her 
madly on the edge of the swimming 
pool. This filled her with a great 
disgust, and she went to Boston to 
study music. 

Sally and Jerry lived in Boston. 
They took her into their flat, pleasantly 
situated on the soiled fringes of the 
Back Bay. There were goings on in 
that flat. It was evidently the class- 
room for a Harvard elective course, 
that might be called Seeing Life 47. 
Sally and Jerry were on the job at all 
hours, and taught the nine o'clock 
classes in pretty kimonos. Joy joined 
them in their gay revels, and won- 
dered, with the sweet, girlish inno- 
cence so characteristic of the new 
generation, why it was that some 
people told her she ought to be care- 
ful. She got engaged to a blue-stock- 
ing, and his mother refrigerated her 


J ‘ti NELSON was a sweet young 


over a week-end. She quarreled with 
him about her two little playmates. 
She got smashed up in a car with a 
Harvard student of Seeing Life 47, 
who, it is to be feared, was in the 
boiled owl stage, and had neglected 
to provide himself with a freshman, 
and in general she found life in Boston 
rather more exciting than a Sunday 
morning attendance at King’s Chapel 
would lead one to expect. However, 
she emerged from all the perils of 
proms. and the passionate pursuits by 
Harvard seniors, purer, even, than the 
well-known baking powder. Which 
proves that all which shimmies is not 
shine. 


MA4rY JOHNSTON has written a 

new book (“Silver Cross.” Little, 
Brown & Co.). It opens thrillingly, 
as follows: 

Henry the Seventh sat upon the 
throne. Period. Paragraph. 

You must admit that, with Henry the 
Seventh sitting on the throne, almost 
anything might happen. If you are 
like me, you remember Henry the 
Fifth, because he led his dear friends 
once more into the breach, and Henry 
the Eighth because he married so many 
wives and got into the movies. But 
Henry the Seventh—come now, what 
do you know about him? You have 
no preconceptions to get in Miss John- 
ston’s way. You say, “Dear lady, you 
interest me strangely. Begin at once. 
And then?” 

She begins at once by dropping over- 
board all and's, but’s, a’s, the’s, and 
other such baggage. Go to, she says, 
this is a tale of olden time, and we 
must be strange. So we get such as 
this, in effect: River runs, wind blows, 
flower blooms, leaf falls, monk in 
church prays, bell rings, cloud in sky bil- 
lows, loves man and maid, and so forth 
and so on. Chaucer couldn't spell, as 
Artemus Ward pointed out, but he had a 
certain decent respect for poor, inno- 
cent English particles. Lord Timothy 
Dexter of Newburyport couldn’t punc- 
tuate, but he respected punctuation 
marks to such an extent that when he 
wrote a book without any in the text 
he filled four pages at the back full of 
periods and commas and semicolons, 
and told all his readers to put them 
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back in the reading matter as they saw 
fit. We turned to the end of Miss 
Johnston’s book to see if she had filled 
a few pages with a's and the’s, but not 
an a or a the was there. Her text 
reminded us of the cable copy we used 
to have to edit on the night desk of a 
newspaper. That’s the way it came 
in, to save tolls. It was our job to 
put back the a’s and the’s with a blue 
pencil. These cable dispatches were 
always typed on flimsy yellow paper, 
and we hated the job. 

Unfair? Sure, we're unfair. We 
are picking on a detail of “Silver 
Cross” and not telling a thing about 
the story. We know that, just as well 
as you do. Only it so happens that 
the detail annoyed us more than the 
story interested us. As a matter of 
fact, the story is about a couple of 
rival churches and brotherhoods, who 
enter into a free-for-all competition in 
miracles. One brotherhood complete 
the skeleton of a saint by rifling an 
ancient graveyard at midnight, but the 
other counters by employing a lady of 
questionable character to impersonate 
the Virgin and come as a “vision” to 
the one credulous and pious monk in 
the establishment. The ultimate re- 
sult is the reformation of the monk 
(who escapes something after the fash- 
ion of his better-known Siberian bro- 
ther) and the loose lady. This story 
Miss Johnston handles in a rapt, lyric 
strain. For such a fable we much 
prefer the genial humor of our friend, 
Boccaccio. 


BoLEANOR GATES, having long ago 

written a book, and made from it 
a delightful play, called “The Poor 
Little Rich Girl,” has now evolved a 
book called “The Rich Little Poor 
Boy,” which Appleton publishes. The 
rich little poor boy lives in the slums, 
of course, in a most miserable manner. 
Pale and sickly he is, of course, and 
brutally treated, and his wistful little 
face looks through the bars of the fire 
escape at a bit of blue sky, just visible 
above the flapping clothes, which 
Oliver Herford once described as the 
short and simple flannels of the poor. 
But have you not guessed that he is 
rich in imagination? That his little 

(Continued on page 30) 
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tition, completed as to honor 

results by the overflow from the 
annual College Wits Number con- 
cluded last week, was as sprightly 
and as enjoyable as its predecessors, 
and newly marked a novelty in 
magazine journalism. 

The work of preparing this an- 
nual number was tremendous owing to 
the mass of contributions sent in by 
undergraduates of scores of colleges and 
universities. For weeks the editorial 
and art desks of Judge were literally 
buried under manuscripts and drawings. 
More than 4,000 text contributions, and 
nearly a thousand drawings were passed 
upon. Many offerings in text, other- 
wise admirable, were too long for such 
a number, the plan of which necessarily 
is to present as many individual contri- 
butions as possible within a given limit. 
And many others came too late for con- 
sideration. 

To sift from this great mass of ma- 
terial submitted only enough for Judge’s 
purpose was labor, but it was joyous 
labor. Every effort was made to be 
fair to all contributors; and as the text 
and art features were judged separately 
upon merit, by different editors, their 
combined estimation when this work was 
finished made impossible any partiality, 


J ‘ston, « College Wits Compe- 


The Standing of the Colleges in 








Won by Cornell. 


as awards are made upon a point system 
in itself arbitrarily just. 

His Honor’s readers, of course, are 
the judges of the merits of the publica- 
tion as a whole. The number this year 
may have surpassed that of last year in 
the merit of its pictorial features as last 
year’s number may have been the better 
from a literary viewpoint. But no one 


Amherst. . 75 Georgia 10 Olivet... 
Austin College 10 George Washington Univer Parkdale. . 
Boston University 0 sity 12 Pittsburgh 
Bucknell 20 Grinnell 20 Pomona 
Carnegie Tech 145 Harvard 202 Princeton 
Carroll College 5 Hamilton 65 Purdue 
Colgate 10 Johns Hopkins 10 Pennsylvania 
College of the City of New Lafayette College 15 Penn Stat 

York 1) McGill 20 Rutgers 
College of Dental and Oral Mount Allison 15 Stanford 

Surgery 35 Mississippi 15 Suffield 
College of William and Mary. 20 Missouri University 20 Stevens Tech 
Columbia 75 New Hampshire Stat 20 St. Louis 
ere 608 North Dakota 8 Syracuse 
Dartmouth. ..... 150 Northwestern 30 Southwest Teachers’ 
Denver University 15 Notre Dame 50 St. Vincent 
Detroit College of Medicine. 30 Oberlin 10 rrinity (Hartford 
Drury 25 Ohio Wesleyan 0 Pufts 
Dickinson 10 Oregon Agricultural 10 Pulane 


Franklin and Marshall. 15 


Ohio State. 
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can say that either number lacked 
youthful vitality, freshness and a 
happy spirit. 

Cornell (The Cornell Widow) 
wins the big silver cup, an illustra- 
tion of which appears upon this 
page, for the second time, having 
been the victor also in 1920. Stan- 
ford University (The Stanford 

Chaparral) comes in a lively second, 
and other colleges and universities make 
a good showing for this chief honor. 
This cup will be in competition again, 
as it must be won three times to become 
the permanent property of a com- 
petitor. 

The Art Cup, another handsome silver 
trophy, will go this year to Rose Silver, 
of the University of Washington, Seattle, 
for her clever and amusing cover on the 
College Wits Number, “Hitting the 
High Spots,” the element of humor being 
a determining factor in this award. 

The Literary Cup, for the best literary 
feature, is to be awarded this time to 
J. W. Blair, Yale ‘23, for his “Ballade 
of Ghostly Dancers,” published in last 
week’s overflow. These cups are 
awarded annually. 

Below will be found the names of the 
colleges and universities in the compe- 
tition, with their respective standing by 
points: 


the Wits Contest According to Points 


35 University of Washington 
15 Seattle 120 
20 University of Colorado 10 
un) University of Oklahoma 47 
55 University of Cincinnati 605 
1) University of Texas 72 
55 University of Wisconsin 45 
iT U.S. Naval Academy 25 
35 University of Arizona 5 
500 University of Michigan 35 
10 University of North Carolina 5 
1 University of California 10 
50 Vanderbilt University 5 
5 Williams 10 
15 William Jewell. . 10 
5 Wabash College 20 
0 Western University (Canada) 10 
15 Weslevan (Middletown 20 
10 U.S. Military Academy 30 
10 Yal 200 
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se O YOU remember the old stories 
about the boy who went to the 
great city and came back home just in 
time to pay the mortgage off the farm?” 
“Yes,” replied Farmer Corntossel. 
“It’s different now. When a boy 
leaves the farm the home folks have 
to hold themselves in readiness to go 
to town and help him out with his 
rent and his grocery bill.”—Washing- 
ton Star. 


“If wife was willing to take a little 
more of the work off’n my hands,” ad- 
mitted Gap Johnson of Rumpus Ridge, 
“and I had all the dogs I wanted, a 
good easy pair of shoes of dress-up, a 
dram of decent licker now and ag’in, 
and the children would hush their 
mouths and let me sleep as much as I 
wanted to, I reckon I'd be right— 
yaw-w-w-wn!—well contented.” —Kan- 
sas City Star. 


“How did you happen to become a 
burglar?” 

“It runs in the family, your honor.” 

“Eh?” 

“My father drove a taxicab and my 
mother used to get a hat full of change 
on tag days.”—Birmingham Age-Her- 
ald. 





“I hear your wife had twins yester- 
day.” 

“Well, who would venture to enter 
the world alone in these times?”— 
Tyrihans (Christiania). 
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“The house I have moved into is 
by the railway.” 

“Doesn't that disturb your sleep?” 

“No. They say that I can get used 
to it in a few nights, and so for the 
first week or so I am sleeping in a 
hotel.”"—Kasper (Stockholm). 


“My husband was terribly angry 
when I asked him for a runabout.” 

“Was he? Well, I must say my 
husband is different. He did not say 
a word when I asked him for a limou- 
sine.” 

“And did you get it?” 

“Of course not.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 


“What's become of the old-fashioned 
gypsies who swapped horses with the 
farmers and always cheated ’em?” 

“Oh, they’re still traveling around, 
only they swap worn out flivvers that 
have been touched up a little.”—Flor- 
ida Times-Union. 


“Civilization is largely an empty 
tintinnabulation,” says H. G. Wells. 
Well, what can you expect with all 
these flivvers.—Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer. 


An old woman who kept a pig that 
did not fatten as fast as she thought 
it should took the case to her phy- 
sician. 

“You must see the vet,” the physician 
told her. 

“Oh, doctor,” was her answer, “I 
have no confidence in him; he is so 
thin himself.”"—Boston Transcript. 
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Will the debutante of the future de 
mand her own spark plug key, her own 
hangar key and her own night latch 
key ?—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“Now tell the jury,” sternly de 
manded the young legal luminary in 
a threatening tone, addressing the cow 
ering witness, “what was the weather, 
if any, upon the afternoon in ques- 
tion?”—Chicago Herald. 


Binks—He must be fairly well to do 
I notice he always smokes initialed 
cigarettes. 

Banks—Yes, but did you ever notic« 
that they’re never his own initials?— 
New York Sun. 


“I understand your husband is a 
good golf player?” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that. I'm 
told he swears as much as the others.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 


“How do you begin to talk business 
to a new prospect?” 

“I take my cue from what I see in 
his office,” said the alert salesman. 

“Suppose he had a picture of William 
Jennings Bryan hanging on the wall?” 

“In that case I wouldn’t make any 
facetious remarks about prohibition.” 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. 











“Will you take back this engagement 
ring?” 

“Doesn't it suit?” 

“Yes—but I don’t."—Kasper (Stock- 
holm). 
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Peck—The after-dinner nap is my 
favorite hour of the entire Sunday. 

Heck—I thought you never slept 
after dinner. 

“I don’t, but my wife does.” —Boston 
Transcript. 


“Where did you get your new chauf- 
feur?” 

“I picked him up in California. He 
worked for several movie stars, but 
he’s going to have a new experience 
with me.” 

“How is that?” 

“T’'ll never keep him up until after 
midnight.”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


“And why should I help you?” de- 
manded the Boston citizen. 

“Sir,” replied the Boston tramp, “I 
can offer you no coherent reason. 
. Your motives must be altruistic.” 

Orator—What can I do, comrades, to find work for my fellow-creatures? This got him a dime.—Louisville 
P Voice from the back—Get yer hair cut!—Passing Show (London). Courier-Journal. 





The Newly-Riches were seated in 
r, their handsome drawing-room, Mrs. 
Newly-Riche, at the grand piano, la- 
boriously picking out hymn tunes with 
one finger. 

“Hang it all, missus,” said Mr. 
i Newly-Riche, impatiently; “if I buy 
you a piano that size I expect you to 
use both fists!”—Houston Post. 
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Dauber—Yes, this is my latest pic- 
ture, and I'll tell you ten thousand 
would not buy it. 

Blunt—That’s so, and I’m one of 
the ten thousand.—Toronto Telegram. 


“I’m feeling lonesome.” 

“Why don’t you get engaged to a 
nice girl.” 

“Will that keep me from being lone- 
scme?” 

“It will if you don’t marry her.”— 
Birmingham Age-Herald. 


When two women exchange compli- 
ments the recording angel is kept as 
busy as when two men trade horses.— 
Chicago News. 


Movie Producer—That chap, Beau- 
mont, certainly plays the part of the 
condemned man realistically in our 
new picture. 

The Director—Yes; he felt the part. 
He had just received notice that the 
judge had granted his divorced wife 
$300 a week alimony when we were 
filming those scenes.—New York Sun. 


Teacher—Now, we can’t take four 
from three, so what can we do, Teddy? 

Teddy—We can borrow. 

“That’s right. And where do we 
borrow?” 

“Next door at Jenkins’s; we always 
do.”—Houston Post. 


The Interviewer—And please, sir, 
what have you to say on the subject 
of anonymous letters? 
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I og malin a The Vicar—Well, did you win the match? 
— : ye ' om The Captain—No, sir; we lost. 
etters—but I never answer them.— “And what have you in that sack?” 


L’Illustration (Paris). “The referee!”—Passing Show (London). 
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Mistress—But why did you leave 
your last place? 

Cook—'Cos the master used to have 
such rows with the missus. 

“What did they quarrel about?” 

“The way the meals was cooked.”— 
London Mail. 


Mrs. Crabshaw—What in the world 
is that our neighbor is doing? 

Crabshaw—I'm not just certain. 
He's either giving a jazz concert or 
else fell downstairs with a scuttle of 
coal.—New York Sun. 


Chief Afraid-of-His Squaw—That's 
no way to wear a war bonnet. You're 
putting it on upside down. 

His Squaw—I know I am. You're 
going to carry the papoose in the hood 
—Houston Post. 





Pa and Ma Watkins have a small 
general store on Main street in a very 
small town in Indiana. They live in 
a room back of their store, where ma 
generally holds forth by herself when 
pa is busy in the store. One evening 
about six o'clock, burglars entered the 
store and worked quietly, efficiently 
and quickly. Pa put up his hands 
when told to “stick ‘em up,” and stood 
that way while the “rush” was on 
Ma, all unconscious of the “stunt” 
going on out in front, set the supper 
on the table and called pa. He didn't 
move or utter a sound, and the bur- 
glars were too busy to care; but when 
ma called a second time and com- 
manded: 

“Pa, come here immediately,” pa 
broke his silence and meekly called 
back: 

“I can’t come now, ma; I'm busy.” 
—Indianapolis News. 


The Dub—Do you consider it sinful 
to play golf on Sunday? 

The Old Timer—Mebbe it is. But 
don’t let it worry you. What you play 
can hardly be classed as golf.—Detroit 
News. 


Senator Hiram Johnson was prais- 
ing, at a dinner in Washington, the 
beauties of his native State. 

“And our fish!” he exclaimed. “If 
you could see our jeweled fish swim- 
ming in the pellucid California water 
among the pink, the green and the 
cream-colored corals. Why, we ac- 
tually have in California fish that 
blush.” 

Senator Johnson smiled. 

“Of course, it’s no wonder they 
blush,” he added, “considering the ab 
breviated bathing suits that some of 
our California girls wear.”"—Los An- 
geles Times. 





“Did you lynch the man who st 
your automobile?” 

“No,” replied Piute Pete. “He g 
away.” 

“Unpunished?” 

“No, sir. If that bunch of pernicket; 
junk treats him the way it has me 
he’s havin’ punishment enough.” - 
Washington Star. 
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“Pardon, Mr. Director, but my 
daughter is ill and I have come to 
take her place in the ballet.”"—Sondags 
Nisse (Stockholm). 


“Father, are all Bolshevists red?” 
“No, my boy, some of them are 
pretty blue.”"—Der Brummer (Berlin) 


“That young man stays to an un- 
earthly hour every night, Gladys,” 
said an irate father to his youngest 
daughter. “What does your mother 
say about it?” 

“Well, dad,” Gladys replied, as she 
turned to go upstairs, “she says that 
men haven't changed a bit.”—Every- 
body's. 


The Captain (to his goal keeper)—Worry ‘im, Tich!—Passing Show (London). 
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“Have you had much experience in a jazz orchestra?” 


“Have I? 
“Well?” 


Why, five years ago I was a physical weakling!” 


“Feel my muscle now!"—Passing Show (London). 


An engineering company, which was 
laying a railroad in Alaska, had occa- 
sion to employ a number of foreigners 
on grade work. In some cases, these 
men, through their own ability or 
through the scarcity of more compe- 
tent workers, became sub-foremen, 
who were instructed to take charge of 
their particular part of the job in case 
of the death or illness of their im- 
mediate superiors. It was from one 
of these that the company received 
the following telegram: 

“Boss dead. What to do?” 

“If you are sure he is dead, bury 
him. Will send another boss,” wired 
back the company. The next day they 
received a telegram from the obliging 
alien: 

“All right, buried him Made sure 
he was quite dead. Hit him on head 
with shovel.”—Los Angeles Times. 

“I'll say this for those radio par- 
ties.” 

“What?” 

“It’s the only thing invented so far 
that could get some people to stop 
talking long enough to listen.’”—De- 
troit Free Press. 


“What on earth are you doing with 
all those shoes, Tommy?” 

“Playing at trains, mother. Your 
boots represent the engine, and fa- 
ther’s represents the coal trucks.”— 
Edinburgh Scotsman. 


Learn one thing every day: The 
driver who lights a match to find a 
leak in the gas tank always finds it.— 
Birmingham News. 


We notice that when any question 
arises as to an elderly girl's age the 
neighbor women never underestimate 
it—Ohio State Journal. 


When a man asks for your opinion, 
look wise and keep quiet. He is only 
fishing for an argument.—Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 


Anatole France, who is seventy- 
eight, went to Stockholm to receive 
his Nobel prize just after recovering 
from a severe illness. He was fear- 
ful of catching cold, and 
wore several well-padded 
waistcoats under his coat. 

The Swedish custom officers 
were suspicious. 

“What have you got in 


here?” one of them asked, Uy, 


with his hands on the great 
novelist’s coat. 


. * , yf 
“France,” was the reply. hy Yj, /; 
—Argonaut. WU / 

“if 


Nearly every man is a / 
firm believer in heredity f 
until his son makes a fool 
of himself. — Nowata 
(Okla.) Star. 


A doctor had been called to see a 
man who was very ill. He examined 
him and said to the nurse: 

“You must watch the case very 
closely through the night and tell me 
all the symptoms when I come back 
in the morning.” 

The man became worse in the night, 
and talked a lot of nonsense in his 
fever. 

When the doctor returned in the 
morning, he said to the nurse: 

“Tell me exactly what happened 
after I left.” 

“You were hardly out of the room,” 
she began, “when he said: ‘When did 
that old fool say he was coming back 
again?’ Those were the last sensible 
words the patient spoke.”—Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 


A juryman petitioned the court to 
be excused. 

“I owe a man twenty-five dollars 
that I borrowed, and as he is leaving 
town to-day for some years I want 
to catch him before he gets to his 
train and pay him the money,” he 
said. 

“You are excused,” the Judge an- 
nounced in a very cold voice. “a 
don’t want anybody on the jury who 
can lie like you!’’—Boston Post. 


“Your ancestors came over on the 
Mayflower?” 

“I’m told so,” replied Miss Cay- 
enne. “Poor things. The boat must 
have been crowded to suffocation.” — 
Washington Star. 
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Aunt—Doris, do stop sprawling about the floor and behave properly. 
Don't you want to grow into the kind of girl other people look up to? 
Modern Child—No—lI want to be the kind of girl other people look 


round at.——London Weekly Telegraph. 











In the Last Analysis 
By Katherine Negley 


UGH came to the office a half 
hour early, full of enthusiasm 
and plans for a big day’s work. He 
had not told the stenographer to 
come early, so he could not dictate 
letters, and he tried to get several 
men on the telephone, but none of 
them had come to the office as 
yet. 

By the time the stenographer came 
and was ready for dictation, Jones 
dropped in on business and Hugh 
had to see him. Jones talked for 
two hours, but they did not come 
to any decision. No one could come 
to a decision in that amount of time 
with Jones. 

Hugh called the stenographer in 
and gave her five letters, then re- 
membered he was due at aconference 
at eleven. He arrived at the con- 
ference just as it was closing, and 
as Smith's office was in the same 
building he stopped there for a few 
minutes on a friendly call. He went 
to lunch with Smith, and they met a 
few of the other fellows, and he did 
not get away from them until two in the 
afternoon. 

He looked over the five letters and 
signed one. The other four did not 
sound just right, so he had the stenog- 
rapher copy them. Then there was 
the meeting in Hugh’s office of the 
Ways and Means Committee. They 





thought of a number of ways and 





Emerson—Pa, what’s gravity? 





How the reader seemed to Willie when 
suddenly called upon to read where 
another left off. 


means, but none of them seemed prac- 
ticable. 

It was now five; the stenographer 
brought in the four letters rather 
crossly and Hugh signed them. He 
was not satisfied with them, but he was 
afraid to say he wanted them re-copied. 

He left the office with a sigh. It 
was that way every day. He came 
early, worked hard, stayed late, and 
never accomplished anything. He was 
earnest, honest and ambitious, but— 

There seemed to be something wrong 
with his clutch. 


Fuller Humor 








“The Terrible Meek”’ 
(Continued from page 14) 


definitely that fine paternal thrill of 

watching it mow down its rivals 

We can only prophesy, with 100 pe: 

cent. confidence, that the farmer ir 

Iowa, to whom most of American 
art seems to be addressed, will se: 

“Crossing the Continent” in a hot 

pool of satisfaction. 

There are just a few carping things 
we would like to say about the pic 
ture. They are true of most other 
pictures, too, so that we can carp 
with a freer mind. We acknowledge 
that a small, seemingly insignificant 
possessor of the virtues of sturdiness 
and adaptability can outlast a more 
endowed but temperamental rival 
We wish that this great truth might 
not be made the beast of burden for 
other concepts mowhere near as 
sound, namely, that the man who 
owns the Renault is of necessity a 

villain, that the stenographer in the 
Old Man’s office is invariably noble as 
against the wretched woman born rich, 
and that the Old Man’s venturesome 
son is bound to find, after a brief asso- 
ciation with the upper classes, that 
there is no health in them. 

After all, the great point, the lasting 
point, made by the Ford owner against 
the twenty-thousand-dollar-car man is 
that prosperity makes not villains but 
fools. If twelve cylinders proclaim 
the numskull, that ought to be enough 
for one evening. 








She (just engaged)—George, dear, do 


: UNCLE Avo 
BABY JOKE, 








you think you can support me? 
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THE JUDICIAL WAVE—‘Drowning 
\CILITIES this season since the 

breaking up of the ice, show an 
larming increase over those of the 
ears 1919 and 1920.”—Toronto 

ly Star. (C. V. Crowe.) 


SUSPENSION BRIDGEWORK "2 
ist be realized that there is no more 
mportant item for good health than 


clean set of TEETH that DIGEST the 
od.”’ Washington Time Be (F. A. 
ADVICE TO THE WORLD WEARY- 
Take red FORD cars or DIVE out 


Tulsa (| Oklahoma , 
Wilma Ross.) 


Sapulpa Road.” 
T? h ‘he De mocrat. 


WAVING CoRN—“‘In ‘The Life 
Party,’ the time is supposed 
month of February, yet 
Arbuckle reposing ina 
chair with HIS FEET OUT OF THE WIN- 
poW, AS UNCORNED AS IF IT WERE 
JuLY.”"—Movie Weekly. (A. Pearl 
UcPhersan. 


THE 
ol the 
» be in the 


> 
we see Roscoe 


Not A TALL—‘“In the good old 
days, John C. Heenun, the ‘Benicia 
Boy,’ enjoyed the reputation of being 
the tallest heavyweight in the world. 
John was a terrible hitter and 
weighed 10 POUNDS. He was 6 feet 2 
inches tall.”—The World. (D. Fried.) 


THE MODERN INCINERATOR—“Mrs. 
Tingley, who was drawing water at a 
faucet, received a severe shock, and a 
number of persons who had taken 
REFUSE on the piazza of the house felt 
the ELECTRICAL DISCHARGE.”—Boston 
He rald. (Sidney BE. Bell.) 


THE WAGES OF SIN—“Downtown 
MERCHANTS with heavy chickens were 
drowned in their coops.”—Quebec 
Chronicle. (Miss Daisy Doane.) 


AN EXPENSIVE OPERATION—“‘When 


the operation was performed I had | 


two reputable physicians assisting 
me, besides a corps of skilled SURG- 
ICAL PURSES.”—Faribault (Minn.) 


Daily News. (Robert L. Pierce.) 


DUAL PERSONALITY, PERHAPS — 
“The revenue officer stopped his 
horse and sat contemplating the path 
and its possible secrets. While he 
was debating whether to follow up 
the trail, a sallow-faced, ragged, TWO- 
HEADED mountain boy suddenly 
emerged from the underbrush and 
Washington 
Aqnew.) 


came down the path.” 
Post. 
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Get These 








Buy Butter-Kist 
Goodies 
Popcorn, peanuts, 
etc.—in the trade 
marked packages 
Look for merchants 
with Butter - Kist 
machines. They are 
good men to know 








I" explains how the 

motion of the Butter- 
Kist machine stops peo- 
ple; coaxing fragrance 
makes them buy; toasty 
flavor brings trade for 
blocks; stimulates other 
sales; pays like a little 
gold mine. It gives new 
low prices, easy terms, 
and letters from Butter 
Kist owners. Mail 
coupon now! 


HOLCOMB & HOKE 
MFG. COMPANY 
sd rl largest manufactur 

: d amet @ eater ; 


2020 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Butter-Kist Facts! 





Store Profits 
$600 to $5000 a Year! 


Money-Making 


year profit 


way. How to meet 
high rents and other 
expenses—make a big 
profit. Other mer- 
chants are adding $2 
to $18 a day to cash 
profits. $50 to $460 
a month. $600 to 
$5,000 a year. They 
pay entire overhead 
expense, including 
rent, from their amaz- 
ing popcorn profits. 
This has happened in 
thousands of cases. 


BUTTER -KIST 


POPCORN AND PEANUT MACHINE 


POPS. advertises and sells popcorn. 

sells toasted and salted peanuts. 
make 60c to 70c profit from each $1 in sales. 
Three to four times greater per cent of profit 
than cigar counter or soda fountain. 
$1 to $9 an hour—$6 to $54 in 10-hour day. 
Wonderful success—turns waste floor space 


into cash for you. 


Send Coupon for Free Book 


prs sess sess == 


Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Company 


W wld's largest 
machine 


manufacture 
ina peanu 


Gentlemen 
in regard to the machine checked 


~) Triumph 
5 The latest machine 


How long in business 
St. Address 
City 


> 


Have you electricity in your town 





new found money 
—to your business the Butter-Kist 





END the coupon now. Learn 
how to add $600 to $5,000 a 





Read These 
Records of 
Profit 


Sandwich. Ill 





Nashu 
Druggist 
$107 first week 

Philadelphia, Pa 


Dept. Store, sales 
$1,085 first month 
Spokane Wash 
Confectioner, sales 
$233 firs month 








Also 
You 


Capacity 





2020 Van einia Street, hadienuintiiee Indiana 
Please send me, without obligation, full particulars 


Model Butter-Kist Popcorn Machine 
smaller, lower in price 


) Grand Model Butter-Kist Popcorn Machine. The 


Toaster 


J large type, recently improved and changed 
— Universal Model Butter-Kist Peanut 
LJ Sits on counter—operates by electricity 
Name 
Business 


State 
Have you a copy of our book “America’s New Industry’ 


> 
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for every owner of a 
DODGE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR w w 


\ Tith no owner of a Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car is it a question 
of whether he will add accessories, but 
of what accessories he will add. 
This is not to imply that the Dodge 
Brothers Car is not a wonderfull 
complete and efficient car as it is 
delivered from the factory 
It means simply that a car, particu- 
larly a Dodge Brothers Motor Car, 
stirs in all of us the same old Jealous 
affection which, as bovs and girls, we 
used to feel always for the favorite 
among our possessions. This feeling 
within us is just plain human and 
likable—a sign that we're not yet 
completely withered with the heat of 
the day, but still capable of enthus 
asms. It is also good common sense, 
an effort to increase the safety and 
return from our investment. But 
strict care should be taken in the 
selection of these accessories—and also 
of the supplies so necessary in 
running the car. The market is 
stocked with supplies that are harm- 
ful and with accessories that at best 
are useless—in a deliberate attempt 
to exploit the owner's pride in his car 
How do you know what accessory 
equipment will best serve your pur- 
pose in adding to your comfort and 
enjoyment in the use of your car? 
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Here is a book that gives you the se- 
lections of experts, made after care- 
ful study and test, and conference 
with the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington; Underwriter’s Labora- 
tories, and other institutions of 
scientific research. 

Its conclusions are based, not upon 
guess or surmise, but on exact know!l- 
edge. It tells you specifically the 
exact make of equipment in each in- 
stance, which after thorough test, 
these experts believe will give you the 
best results. It also carries helpful 
suggestions on “The Care of the 
Brakes,” “Rules of the Road,” “The 
Care of Tires,” and other information 
which, if followed, will prove to be of 
real value. The book is 5x74" in size, 
32 pages profusely illustrated, bound 
in heavy cover stock. It deserves a 
place with your “Book of Informa- 
tion.” Your copy of this book will 


pepe oh 
WILLIAM GREEN, Inc. 


627 West 43d St., New York City 








Alabammee Mammecee 
Words and Music by Leonard Hall 


DUMTI-DUMT! Mammee, 

Da-de Alabammee— 

Tra-le-la le-la le-la-le waits foh me! 
Dumti I'm a-comin’ 

Doo-de-doo-de strummin’— 
I—am—goin’—to—Be—ee 


(Refrain) 
Ta-de-da-de-da-de by the sycamore— 
Rumti-dumti-doodle by the ol’ cabin 

door! 
Da-de-da-de moonlight— 
Doo-de-doo-de moonlight— 
Da-da cryin’ — 
Doo-doo sighin’— 
Dum-dum tryin’— 
Doodle-doodle roam— 
Alabammee home! 
Rumti-tumti-tum— 
My Mammmeeee! 


A WOMAN'S WAY 
“Why are you running after Tom 
so?” 
“Because I want Carl to run after 
me!” 





ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD: 


Have you consulted your wife, your 
children, your relatives, your friend 
your business associates, your a] 
manac, your reference library, y 
monthly magazines, your trade re. 
ports, your pocketbook, your banker 
your lawyer, your doctor, your arc! 
tect? You have, and you are sti! 
going to build? Then step forward 
and take either the fool’s cap or the 
Carnegie medal. We don't know 
which you deserve. 


MORNING, OR EVENING, SIR? 

Train Boy—Where on the map is 
Pickwick, Bill? 

Brakeman—Sounds as if it might be 
somewhere in the hinterland, kid. Why? 

“Some people are always trying to 
boost their native town. An old-fash- 
ioned hick asked me if I had the Pick- 
wick papers.” 


IN WASHINGTON 


“Why do you pay the fares back 
home of so many constituents?” 

“They certainly can’t vote for me 
here,” replied Congressman Flubdub. 





























“I have a new play for you; the scene is laid in a dormitory.” 


“Sorry, but we're full up.” 


“But you don’t understand—this gives you the chance to use 500 beds.’ 


“My boy, name your figure!” 
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Taste is a matter of 
| tobacco quality 


We state it as our honest 

belief that the tobaccos used 

in Chesterfield are of finer 

quality (and hence of better 

taste) than in any other 

Cigarette at the price. (| 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. | 











R f A Daily ities 
” | Program 
By George Mitchell 


ALL DAY—“The Bottle Him of 
the Republic” (continuous per- 
formance), by Andrew J. Vol- 
stead. 

11 A. M—*“That International 
Rag,” by the Senatorial Glee 
Club in close harmony under the 
direction of Henry Cabot Lodge. 

12 M.—Patriotic Jazz: “Phone Us 

When You Get That Phoney 

Bonus,” by the Soldiers’ Chorus 

of America. 

P.M—I Would Rather Be 

President Than Right, by Wil- 

liam Jennings Bryan, late of 

Washington, D. C. 

2.15 P.M.—“Four Years of Golf,” 
by Warren G. Harding. 

2.30 P.M.—Russian Dances, by 
Lloyd George. 

3.00 P. M.—“Financial Blues,” by 
the New York Stock Exchange 
Band. 

3.30 P.M.—“Homer, The Man,” 
by George (Babe) Ruth. 

4.00 P.M.—“Oh, Tell Me Where 
Is My Hylan Laddie Gone?” by 
Father Knickerbocker. 

4.30 P. M.—The Criminal at Large, 
by Richard Enright. 

8.30 P. M.—“Bedtime Stories,” by 


‘ Al Woods. 


Villanelle of Spring 
Harold R. Walley 
is so sick of useful things. 


he dreams of empire sadly wane 
Since spring has come on azure wings. 


ne 














Old love songs fall from mellow strings, 


Ghosts of desire stir in the lane: 
I am so sick of useful things. . 


Yon cardinal’s sweet languishings ) 
Find me kin to her scarlet swain ce I GA R E » - % E Ss 
Since spring has come on azure wings. : . 
of Turkish and Domestic tobaccos—blended 

What boots the bookish fame of kings H 


When fair hands weave a primrose 
chain; ” 
I am so sick of useful things. 





Che vagabond within me sings } 


An echo to the fragrant rain, 
Since spring has come on azure wings. il Ths 
Along the hedge a firefly swings. .. . 


Rome is an ember, Cesar slain; 
I am so sick of useful things 
Since spring has come on azure wings. ' 
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“Lend me twenty cents for Film Fun. 
It’s good.” 





AND FAST SALES. Every Owner 
Buys Gold Initials for his auto. You 
charge $1.50, make $1.3 Ten orders 
daily cas Write for particulars and free sam 
amin 


le 
NM MONOGRAM CO. Dept. 181. East Orange, N. J. 








Let Joy Be Unrefined 


(Continued from page 20) 
brain peoples the world for him with 
wonderful beings, and brings him com- 
fort? If you haven't guessed this, we 
hasten to assure you that it is even so. 
Also, you may be sure that, after 400 
pages of trials and tribulations, the 
rich little poor boy is on the way to 
a Boy Scout uniform, a schooling, a 
kind home, and the soul of Sir Philip 
Sydney. The book might make an en- 
durable story of fifty or one hundred 
pages, if one liked sugar. But, spun 
out for 400, it is a Marathon test. 


AX BEERBOHM has issued a vol- 
ume of fifty-one cartoons called 

“A Survey” (Doubleday, Page), the 
first collection of his pictorial satires 
in eight years. As an artist, his tech- 
nical method is not unlike that of 
our own Oliver Herford—the lightly- 
sketched outline and the pale wash. 
His humor, too, has points of simi- 
larity, being of a whimsical twist, and 
far aloof from slap-stick. He is, how- 
ever, much more pungent, much more 
bitter, when the mood takes him. For 
all the pallidity of his ink wash, and 
all the smiling whimsy of his concep- 
tions, we should hate to have him on 
our trail if he thought we were a hypo- 
crite. The picture of the long, loose- 
jointed Mr. Balfour holding a tiny book 
up to his face and peering into its 
pages through mild, scholastic, horned- 
rimmed specs, which is titled “Enfin 
Seuls! In a world comparatively at 
peace now, Mr. Balfour tackles Bene- 











Shave With 
Cuticura Soap 


The New Way 
Without Mug 









































Reporter—And—er—are you married, sir? 
“No, this is the worst thing that’s happened to me yet.” 


detto Croce,” is one of the most amaz- | 
ing comments on diplomacy, the British 
ruling classes, the Washington Arms | 
Conference, and Mr. Balfour, that can 
be imagined. Anybody who thinks it 
is just a picture, of course, is entitled | 
to his opinion, but not to this book. The 
book is for shrewder souls than that, 
who will see it as a devastating criti- 
cism of society. Most of the cartoons, 
alas, are concerned with Britishers, 
many of whom are unfamiliar to us. 
Won't somebody persuade Max to 
come to America and do a cartoon of 
Mayor Hylan inspecting the statue of 
Civic Virtue, or President Harding 
telling Rep. Fordney what the Repub- 
lican party must do to be saved? (Or 
was it Foidney who told the Presi- 
dent?) We are sure Max would enjoy 
himself in Washington before he had 
to flee for his life. 


THE BEAUTIFUL ILLUSION 
“Doesn’t your wife get lonesome at 
home all day alone?” 
“Oh, no! She has a mirror in every 
room!” 
THE HEIGHT OF 
EXCLUSIVENESS 


Heaven is the only place where you 
are sure of meeting none but the best 





people. \ 
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Signs 
By Ed. Meisburger 


| H®* is going to get married if he: 


Starts smoking a pipe. 

Gets to work earlier and stays later 

Buries nose in “Apartments Fur- 
nished” column. 

Looks at price tags on women’s hats 

Ceases to enjoy a burlesque show 
(Tells her that.) 

Gives girl's mother matinee tickets. 

Tells girl she must get to bed earlier 
for her health. 

Figures on the back of an envelope. 


Birth Control 


The BOOK You Have Always Wanted, 
CLEARLY and PLAINLY WRITTEN 








Sent 
C.0.D 
if 
desired 


Cash, money 
order, check 
or stamps 





N 
By a Distinguished American Physician 
Contains severai striking Ulustrattons 

Send for it to-day When supply is exhausted 
ou cannot get a copy at any price 
Dept. 38, HUMAN WELFARE SOCIETY 
257 West 7Ist St. New York 
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2. W.L.DOUGLAS 


2 «| FOR MEN AND WOMEN $7.00 & $8.00 00 SHOES 






































4 
th Nae, YOU CAN ALWAYS 
BA SAVE MONEY BY WEARING || ALSO MANY STYLES AT $5.00 & 5600 
une, | W.LDOUGLAS SHOES | 
Pe mad | SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY | W.LDOUGLAS PRODUCT IS GUARANTEED 
gg ewe * | TO YOU AT ONE PROFTI BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS _ 
3 x AL = Se} §9@EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 
> ‘ as 5 <JAMPINC INE RETAIL PRICE | «6 They are made of the best and finest 
yy , — [amar _ | leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all 
” ye) working to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The 
quality is unsurpassed. Only by 
atc } J examining them can you appreciate 
» MERLE JOHNSOD their wonderful value. Shoes of equal 
THE BABE RUTH HOME RUN quality cannot be bought elsewhere 
BIRD OuGls at anywhere near our prices. Neon 


“Say, pa! Where does that bird go [ YB ¢ 
in the winter?” 


The Other Man 
By Anthony Euwer 
HE other man—no matter where 
We go, we always find him there— 
Accoutered to the nth degree 
Of haberdash propriety. 
And always he has something on 
That starts my wife to saying, “John, 
If YOU would just pick out a hat 
That looked as well on you as THAT!” 
Perhaps it is a tie he’s got, 
That jolts her trigger with a “What 
A stunning scarf! Oh, John—if YOU | 
Could just find something like that too!” | 
The other man! He always knows 
Just how to wear his snappy clothes; | 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are 
exceptionally good values. W. L. 
Douglas shoes are put into all of our W.L. Densias ane 
108 stores at factory cost. Wedo ont ponte is the 
not make one cent of profit until best known shoe 
the shoesare sold to you. It is worth | Trade Mark in the 
dollars for you to remember that | world. It stands for 
when you buy shoes at ovr stores the highest standard 


of quality at the low 
YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. est possible cost. 


The intrinsic value 
No matter where you live, shoe [| ofa Trade Mark lies 
dealers can supply you with W. L. in giving to the con- 
Douglas shoes. They cost no more | sumer the equiva- 
in San Francisco than they do in lent of the price 
New York. Insist upon having W. L. paid for the goods. 
Douglas shoes with the name and Catalog Free. 
retail price stamped on the sole. 

Do not take a substitute and pay 











THE STAMPED PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST 
UNREASONABLE PROFITS 























; after ; ~ 
So wonderfully—in him’s revealed extra profits. Order direct from Vy — an 
The Brummel and the Chesterfield. | the factory and save money. 145 Spark St., Brockton, Mase, 


In tneater or church or club, 

Upon the El—on surface, Sub, 

Serenely bobbing up I see 

The other man confronting me; 

That ultimate perfected soul— 

Thorn of my rankled journey’s goal. 

But hold! Through all the gloom of | 
night, 

Methinks I see a ray of light! 

Who knows—when I am dressed 

And dolled up in my humble best, 

Perhaps this same resplendent I 

To some still more unlucky guy 

Am pointed out by good friend wife 

To be the thorn in his poor life! 
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EXCUSABLE 
“Dobbs is inclined to exaggerate.” 
“Well, who wants to spoil a good 
story by sticking to the truth!” 








Turn Your Spare Time Into Cash 
We shall not only show you how, 

but will supply everything you 
need for the job, and give you 














Drawn by Ropert WILDER. ’ ; 


LITTLE JOURNEYS OFF THE BEATEN PATH 











— map ane co-nperation— Plumbers picking plums near Plumbago. : 
all without expense to you. ais 
If you have an earnest desire to make A NEW MEAL |= ~<a BOOK ON 

e extra money, let us tell you what || Little Edward, aged three, could not 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


thers are doing by acting as subs« ription 
entatives for Leslie’s Weekly, 


| remember that his evening meal was 
Judge and Film Fun. 


supper and the morning meal breakfast. | 





: His father, trying to teach him, asked | Ma e to any address by 
Addre $ Desk ] Agency Der sartment . S h l did A — the Author 
Bae GAT Sa A ens : one evening, “Son, what mea id you merica’s 
7 We Bey an . New York Cit) eat this morning?” Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 























“Oatmeal, Daddy.” | Dog Medicines 129 West 24th Street, New York ' 






























































rv Now at | Amat Kni 
mateur Knights of the 
Cars Are Now at 
Thei i Pencil 
eir Lowest Prices encl 
The last two months have | 
brought decided revisions in F 
the prices of automobiles Many i+ 1 \ i 
which had not previously been ws io 
reduced dropped from fifteen to 
twenty-five per cent. Not since 
the war have prices been so low. | 
It is useless to anticipate 
further declines in automobile 
prices; in fact, costs may be 
increa ed Now 1S the time fo » 
buy. 
There are many excellent 
values available to the man 
with $500 or $5000 to invest in 
an automobile. But the best 
car made for some conditions 
may not prove satisfactory ] 
under others The Moror De- 
partment of Lestire’s WEEKLY 
will furnish readers with un- 
biased, expert advice free of 
charge. Use the coupon below, 
filling out all of the blanks in 
| order that we may advise you 
thoroughly. 
ana onaneneneneeme 
COUPON 
Motor Department, Leslie's 
Lestie-Jupce Co. 
627 West 43d St. New York (¢ 
I am considering the purcl 
a car to cost ab ut $. and 
am especially interested 1 
: Drawn by G. E. Tuttocn, 18 St. John St., Jamaica Pl.. Ma 
ey ry peep “This youth has been scaring the ladies of his majesty’s harem.” 
ri te : Give the young harum scarum thirty days in the jug.” 
' Capacity eames , ae 
Ty pe of b a\ 
Driven and cared elf 
Kind of r’ ad er oh h car 
ld be used I ha 
’ a car ; j ° ; 
The foll ) irs } , 
mately the type in which I ar 
nté rested are har dl d l acu y 
| in my territory 
Please advise me as to the car 
best suited to my requirement 
Name.. L 
7 . Drawn by Frep W. Situ, 
Address Drawn by Wm. C. Darraci Box 134, Wilson Creek, Wash 
ee ee See nee ee we “Why is Farmer Jones acting so 
“Dugan is one prisoner that must queerly?” 
dread the day his sentence expires.” “Oh! He fed his hens some of that j 
“And why?” new-fangled chicken food and they're | 
“He’s in jail for life.” all laying for him.” | 
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The Mirthoscope 
for Judge Readers. 


A new safety device, which, when placed against the ribs, registers the 
laugh pressure, and warns the Judge reader when 
side-splitting point is reached. 


You will need one for the 


INVENTORS NUMBER 
JUDGE. 


OUT JUNE 3 


Inventions Edison never dreamed of! 
Ideas that set De Forest on fire! 
Patents that would shock Steinmetz! 


Inventive articles 
by 
William Allen White 
George Jean Nathan 
Heywood Broun 
Walter Prichard Eaton 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW! 
— 
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Something New 


tt 


\ 
FINISH POLISH 
For CLEANING end POLISHIM 

Furniture 
Yachts 
Automobiles 
White Enamel 
Mirrors 
Steel Furniture 
isdncnanestse | 
® MAGNESH PRODUCTS CO. In 
27 THAMES STREET 
NEw YoRK,. « ¥ 
CONTEN Ts a OUNCES 
4 SHAKE wer, WHILe UsimM } | 


7 


| ISCOVERED and perfected ina period 

of many years of practical use by a 
sea captain who served in the U. S. Navy 
and later on palatial private yachts, 
equipped with the finest and most elabor- 
ate of fittings. 


It was his need for something that would 


clean, polish with a permanent, damp-proof 
glow that brought Afterglow Satin Finish 
Polish into life. 

He produced the polish that lasts in spite 
of the ever-present dampness of sea air. 
It was the one thing for his task, since it re- 
moved finger marks from the white wood- 
work, brightened up the brass fittings, 
polished the mahogany panellings and 
furniture. 

It did all this and did it well. 

Afterglow Satin Finish Polish has suspended 


| Sitoralow 


SATIN FINISH 


POLISH 


in its composition a number of qualities 
all perfectly balanced, each performing a 
certain function. 

It cleans, “feeds” and preserves any paint- 
ed surface. 

It puts new life into the finest furniture or 
cabinetwork, bringing out the beauty of 
the grain, leaving a glowing, lasting finish. 
Absolutely harmless, 4fterglow Satin Finish 
Polish removes ink, dirt, finger marks, as 
welLas the blue streaks caused by dampness. 
It cleans and polishes white woodwork, 
pianos, victrolas—all fine woodwork; por- 
celain, brass or nickel, mirrors, windows, 
windshields. 

Afterglow leaves a finish that is lasting and 
permanent. 

Try it and you will use no other. 


AT YOUR DEALER 


Prices 


1s pint can.. 


50c 


Pint can. 


Postage Prepaid to All Parts of United States 


MAGNESIUM PRODUCTS CO., 


27 Thames Street : 


INC. 
: New York City 
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